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TEACHING HELPS... 


Acclaimed by educators and law enforce- 
ment authorities for their value as driver 
education tools, the General Petroleum 
Psycho-Physical Testing Devices have 
found widespread use in high schools 
throughout the West. For information on 
how you can use them in your established 
Driver Education courses, write to the 
General Petroleum office listed on the 
coupon. 
* 

A legendary figure in the field of sports, 
Ralph De Palma, one-time holder of 
virtually every automobile racing title, 
today devotes his time to addressing high 
school students, service clubs and church 
groups on the importance of traffic 
safety. His talks fairly sparkle as he 
recounts some of the tales which made 
him “‘America’s greatest race driver. 
For information on Mr. De Palma’s speak- 
ing itinerary, write to the General 


Petroleum office shown on coupon, 


An ancient Chinese philosopher said it well when he declared, 


- 


“One picture is worth more than 10,000 words.’ 


Modern educators, apparently, see it the same way, for today more 


and more of them are utilizing visual aids in their classroom teaching. 


Through its film library, General Petroleum is able to provide schools 
throughout the West with highly entertaining educational movies. 
Non-commerical in nature, these sound motion pictures cover a wide 


range of subject matter and are suitable for many types of curricula. 


For a descriptive catalog of available titles, just fill in and mail the 


coupon below. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
(A Flying Red Horse Company) 


Mobilgas 7? 


District Manager 

General Petroleum Corporation 
P.O. Box 2122, Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles 54, California 


Please send me a catalog describing the titles in your Film Library 
for use in my classroom work, 
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75,200 copies this edition 


Solemn Recognition 


The créche scene in which the 
solemn and moving beauty of the 
Christmas season is symbolized, causes 
us to pause for reflection on the true 
meaning of the Christian message. 

The children who stop their play and 
unconsciously hide their playthings 
bend in silent awe before the symbol 
of the Infant Child in the Manger. 

In momentarily discarding the tradi- 
tional theme of Santa Claus and the 
Christmas Tree, we feel that Artist Les 
Landin has come closer to the spiritual 
center of our thinking at this time of 
year. It is significant that many of the 
schools throughout California will be 
the scene of Christmas parties and 
Pageants in which entire communities 
will participate. Though we do not 
teach religion in the public schools, 


education recognizes spiritual values. 
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Traditional Mexican Christmas celebration 
comes to Placentia as children enact 


LAS POSADAS 


IRENE SCHOEPFLE, consultant in mu- 
sic education, and BARBARA HARTSIG, 
general consultant, Orange County schools, 
prepared this article. They acknowledged 
the assistance of a faculty committee in- 
cluding Chester Whitten, principal; Mrs. 
Virginia Hemley, Mrs. Erma H. Lofing, and 
Mrs. Alyce Sigala. Photographs were pro- 
vided by Annette Edwards. 


“PFNHAT was a real Las Posadas” was 

heard time and again throughout 
the La Jolla community, following the 
traditional Mexican Christmas celebra- 
tion. Through this colorful and mov- 
ing pageant, the spirit of Christmas was 
relived by all—children, teachers, and 
parents. 

The arrangement of the La Jolla 
School lent itself to the strolling mu- 
sicians, and to the journey of Joseph, 
Mary, and the Weary Pilgrims who 
went from “home to home,” searching 
for shelter. According to the custom, 
each day for several days just preced- 
ing Christmas, the group asked admit- 
tance to the “homes,” represented by 
classrooms. The travelers knocked at 
the doors and sang authentic songs. 
They in turn were answered by those 
in the “home” who denied them admit- 












tance. With this, the story of Las 
Posadas unfolded. 
Pinata Is Broken 
On the final night, the Weary Pil- 
grims were at last admitted to a home, 
which, in the La Jolla School, was the 
cafetorium. Then the gay fiesta began. 
The traditional pifiata was broken and 
all of the kindergarten children scram- 
bled with delight for the horde of 


goodies that showered to the floor. 
Other boys and girls of the school 
entered into the occasion by dancing 
“La Raspa,” “Chiapanecas,” and “Ja- 


“Weary Travelers” travel from door to door and finally gain admission to a fiesta in 
the school cafetorium as children of the La Jolla school of Placentia reenact La Posadas, 
the traditional Mexican Christmas celebration. 


Gay and rhythmic dancers join in th 
colorful fiesta during Placentia Christma 







rabe Tapetio.” The festivities con- celebration. mast 
cluded with the entire group singing impo 
“Silent Night.” A committee of mothers Store windows of the J. W. Robinson | = * 
served Mexican sweet bread and hot Company where the story of Las Posi. — 
chocolate. das was artistically displayed. elem 
Through reading or hearing the mov- The faculty, too, made preparation | MOU 
ing story of Las Posadas, singing the for the festival. Teachers searched in qual 
traditional songs, and studying the libraries to find more information. They | work 
transcriptions of Leo Politi with the secured authentic songs from a member | been 
children of Olvera Street, the boys and of the community who had former 1 
girls at La Jolla entered into the feel- lived in Mexico, They took a trip to 
ing and mood of Christmas in Mexico. famed Padua Hills to see a famous days 
In addition, the fourth grade class interpretation of Las Posadas. ultin 
which was studying Mexico, took a trip Community Cooperates socie 
to Los Angeles to see colorful Olvera After all of the material and inform. | of tl 
Street and to admire the Christmas tion had been gathered, the grou | opec 
planned around the resources and ta- | We 
ents of La Jolla. For example, th | men 
traveling musicians of the community | ody, 
included those children who played | toa 
guitars, clarinets and accordions. in th 
Parents helped by _ building the the 
créche which the Weary Pilgrims car- 
ried, by making and filling the pifata, fi 
and providing refreshments. Just as . a 
they do in Mexico, entire families lives 
joined in this impressive ceremony § 4SS€! 
which became a combined school ani f and 
community celebration. ‘ 
References: _ 
Dickinson, Charles A., Las Posadas, The drea 
Songs of Christmas in Mexico. Clae — sign 
mont, California: Bess A. Garner, 1935 pelli 
Lithographed. s0Ci: 
The Krones, Beatrice and Max, Inter-Amer i. 
icana. Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Musi 
Company, 1945. affo 
Politi, Leo, Pedro, The Angel of Olver 
Street. New York: Charles Scribner’ E 
Sons, 1946. Schs 
Politi, Leo, interviewed by Bob Dworkia, " 
Meet the Author. Transcription Series emu 
Hollywood: Allied Record Manufactur Bann 
ing Company. Equ 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


LBERT Schweitzer is a source of inspiration to 
all who teach. This man, in all his versatility 
and virtuosity, is the personification of the 

master teacher. He has a good mind, (and equally 
important) a humble and a contrite heart, a fine 
sense of relative value, and the most rational and 
elemental appreciation of the infinite and para- 
mount significance of the miracle of life. These 
qualities, together with a prodigious capacity for 
work, are combined in this human being who has 
been called the most Christ-like man alive today. 


There has been much discussion in these latter 
days of the means which may be pursued to the 
ultimate end of a truly preeminent place in our 
society for the teaching profession. We speak wisely 
of the necessary mechanics which must be devel- 
oped in this pursuit of professional preeminence. 
We plan the professional appliances for the attain- 
ment of ever higher standards of ethics, teacher 
education, classroom procedure, public service, and 
teacher welfare. These programs are necessary, but 
in their implementation we must never forget that 
the preeminence we seek for our profession will in 
the final analysis come through the achievements 
of individual teachers who are able in their own 
lives to approach the ideal combination of self- 
assertion and self-abnegation expressed in the life 
and writings of this noble man. 


No group of specialized workers can dare to 
dream of making its calling preeminent unless the 
significance of its social contribution is so com- 
pelling that preeminence is imperative. Modern 
social organization is so complex and opportunities 
for human investment so diverse that we cannot 
afford to waste superior human talent on inferior 


The Master Teacher 


tasks. We have no right to seek preeminence for 
teaching as a profession simply because we aspire 
to a more dignified and lucrative position for our- 
selves. Professional preeminence must be based on 
compelling social necessity. 


Schweitzer believes that civilization is far gone 
on the road to ruin. Man’s hope is now restricted 
to a relatively few small areas of the world. He 
preaches that there is scant time to win the battle 
against chaos. If civilization is to be saved, man 
must reach out in fresh determination to make it 
truly ethical. Ethics, he asserts, is the foundation 
of civilization. Material achievements are not civil- 
ization, except that the mental habit of civilized 
peoples permits them to aim at the perfecting of 
men and the community. 


In his life and thought, Schweitzer helps us 
establish a rational basis for our professional aspira- 
tions. This man, who was born and reared in an 
authoritarian atmosphere, has a startling apprecia- 
tion of the genius of democratic education. In his 
two volumes on the philosophy of civilization, he 
outlines the fundamental values which must be ac- 
cepted if civilization is to be saved. These are the 
same values which give American education its 
unique character. If teachers in American schools 
have the most favorable opportunity for the dis- 
semination and application of the very ideas upon 
which civilization rests, then we can be satisfied 
with nothing less than the recruitment of the best 
human resources we possess in this country. Sound 
social engineering demands that the most critical 
and difficult tasks be delegated 
to our most capable and dedi- 
cated people. a a c 


Editor’s Note: The above is a brief extract from a speech “A Pattern for he Master Teacher — Albert 
Schweitzer” which Dr. Corey delivered at teacher training conferences this fall. Incidentally, Dr. Schweitzer, 
eminent musician, theologian, and expert on tropical diseases, recently won the 1952 Nobel Peace Prize. He promptly 
announced that he would use the $35,000 award to build a new roof for his leprosarium at Lambaréné in French 


Equatorial Africa. 
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STATE BOND ISSUE 
VOTE SETS RECORD 


Indicating that the people 
of California have confi- 
dence in their schools and 
wish to support them, voters recorded a 79 per cent YES 
vote in unofficial returns on Proposition 2 of the general 
election ballot. This measure, which provided a state bond 
issue of $100,000,000 for state aid in school construction, 
drew the highest total vote of the 20 propositions on the 
ballot, including the veteran loan proposal. On November 
9 (a week after election) the Secretary of State said that 
20,564 precincts had reported 2,410,118 Yes and 634,423 
No, totaling 3,044,541 votes cost. California Teachers Asso- 
ciation had proposed the state aid program and sponsored 
the “Yes on Two” vote with a nominal campaign fund. Two 
other issues confirmed CTA positions: approval of No. 6 
(increased pay for legislators) and denial of No. 8 (tax 
exemption on coastal vessels). Proposition No. 2 had the 
highest percentage of Yes votes of any similar school issue 
ever placed on the California ballot. 


LONG BEACH 
PASSES BONDS 


Long Beach, having one of the 
largest city unified school districts 
in the state, approved in an 8 to 1 
ratio a local $32,500,000 school bond issue on the November 
2 ballot. Incomplete unofficial returns a week after the 
voting showed 100,978 Yes and 12,556 No. Much credit 
for the success of the campaign was attributed to excellent 
public relations encouraged by educational leaders of the 
community. 


Dedication on October 22 
of the new College of Let- 
ters and Science at River- 
side marked the addition of the first completely new four- 
year college in the 86-year history of the statewide univer- 
sity. At the ceremony speakers included Deane W. Malott, 
president of Cornell university; Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight; Edward Dickson, chairman of the university’s board 
of regents; UC President Robert Gordon Sproul; and Dr. 
Gordon S. Watkins, provost of the Riverside campus. The 
new college accepts only undergraduates for work leading 
to the A.B. degree. The five buildings were designed for 
an enrollment of 1500. Opened last February, the college 
now has an enrollment of 514 and a faculty of 75. 


RIVERSIDE CAMPUS 
OF U.C. DEDICATED 


RECIPE FOR Dr. Frank C. Baxter, when asked what 
A TEACHER _ makes a good teacher, replied: “A good 

deal of exact information, much random 
and miscellaneous experience of life, strong verbal sense, a 
respect for one’s hearers, a determination never to be satiric 
or ironic at the expense of one’s students, and humility.” 
Dr. Baxter began on November 8 the second of a series of 
popular lectures on “Shakespeare on TV” over KQED, the 
Bay Area’s educational television station. 
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APPRAISE PROBLEMS A select group of 89 Civic 
OF EDUCATION and industrial leaders of the 

state met November 1] an 
12 in San Francisco to appraise problems of school and 
community under joint sponsorship of NEA Commission 
for Defense of Democracy through Education and California 
Teachers Association. One of six regional conferences over 
the nation in cooperation with state associations, jt pro- 
vided opportunity for development of better public under. 
standing. Discussion leaders included Dr. Richard B, Kep. 
nan, executive secretary of NEA-NCDDE; Gardiner John. 
son, CTA legal counsel; Mrs. P. D. Bevil, civic leader; 
Adrian Falk, San Francisco businessman; and Rabbi L, 
Grafman of Long Beach. 













MEMBERSHIPS 
PYRAMID 


New and renewal CTA member. 
ships for 1955 are pouring into the 
six Section offices. During the past 
year California passed Pennsylvania to register the largest 
membership of any state teacher association in the Nation, 
The October 31 tabulation by Section was: 













No. Local NEA CTA 
Section Associations Membership Membership 

BR assaeaisttiiinstcbeeicien 171 9,222 ; 
Comtral ....:.:........... 102 3,809 7,723 
Central Coast ........ 22 661 1,988 
North Coast .......... 12 565 1,139 
Northern. .....:.......... 67 3,172 6,093 
SOUEIIOOM nsccessccssncsss 214 23,337 36,047 

_ ener *588 40,766 72,297 





* Of this total, 410 have qualified for CTA Charter. 






B-E DAY IS 
SUCCESS IN S.F. 


Approximately 235 San Francisco 
firms played host to school teach- 
ers on November 5 in the fifth 
annual observance of Business-Education Day, sponsored 
by the chamber of commerce and the board of education. 
Groups of teachers toured the various plants, were guests 
at luncheon, and heard brief discussions by officers of the 
firms they were visiting. The reciprocal] Education-Business 
Day, when teachers play host to business people, will be 
held again next spring. 











PEOPLE High school girls’ drill team instructors 
AND PLACES will meet at Santa Monica high school 

December 3 to discuss play days, invi- 
tational tournament, and related activities. Pauline Head- 
land of Paramount high school is hostess. § Caro C. Hatcher, 
Ed. D., speech pathologist and CTA member, has received 
a Fulbright lectureship to the University of Norway. {Lulu 
Anna Shelton, 85, who retired in 1938 after 51 years of 
teaching in Oakland, died September 16. Former member 
of Bay Section council, she had been active over 25 years 
in CTA and NEA. § Students from grades 7 through 12 of 
schools in the Bay area will enter scientific project exhibits 
in a Science Fair at the California Academy of Sciences in 
Golden Gate Park April 15 to 21, 1955; admission free to 
the public. | Keith Gummere was elected president of Los 
Angeles County Industrial Education Association. Next 
meeting December 10 at East Downey junior high school 
will present the “do it yourself” trend. {| Northwest Drama 
Conference, to be held at Santa Rosa junior college campus 
February 10-12, will present a great talent schedule for 
teachers in the theatre arts, including Architect Richard 
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Neutra and Old Vic Director Robert Quentin. {| American 
Association of Mental Deficiency, in conference at UCLA 
November 6, featured numerous clinical cases of value to 
wublic school teachers. {] Margaret F. Atkinson, artist for 
(TA’s Publications department and former art director for 
San Francisco's White House, has been receiving commen- 
dation for her illustrations in “Careers in Education,” a 
CTA-TEPS publication. She was employed by CTA last 
May. {| School Library Association, Northern Section, at a 
nine-day workshop held last summer at University of San 
Francisco, issued a statement of principles governing book 
lection. {| American Vocational Association held its 48th 
national convention in San Francisco December 2-7. Cali- 
fornia teachers of home economics met outstanding educa- 
tors in the home making field. {{ National Science Teachers 
Association will hold its winter conference at University 
of California, Berkeley, December 27-29, in conjunction 
with the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Presentations in a wide field of science will include 
interests of teachers at all levels. To be held concurrently 
will be sessions of Junior Scientists Assembly, National 
Association of Biology Teachers, and American Nature 
Study Society. Attractions will include many exhibits, ap- 
pearance of foremost scientists, and showing of new films 
in science. 






jonal news 


MORE MEN NOW A national survey completed 
GO INTO TEACHING by the U.S. Office of Educa- 

tion shows that the percent- 
age of men employed to teach in secondary schools has been 
increasing in recent years. In 1890 it was 40.5 per cent, 
dipped to 34.9 per cent in 1930, and is now up to 45.6 
percent. In California, running above the national average, 
the percentage of men teachers by period was: 1937-38, 
39.9 per cent; 1945-46, 40.2 per cent; 1951-52, 52.1 per 
cent. California ranks seventh among states in this respect; 


Utah leading with 64.5 per cent male teachers in high 
schools, 


URGE FEDERAL Dr. Rex H. Turner, former presi- 
BUILDING AID dent of CTA and now chairman of 

the NEA Commission on Legisla- 
tion, appeared before a special House subcommittee on 
school construction October 6-8 to urge prompt action to 
meet the building crisis. He said that if the federal govern- 
ment could plan for a $50 billion program for nation high- 
way construction, it should provide financial aid for the 
nation’s schools. U.S. Commissioner of Education Samuel 
M. Brownell said there was a great need for school con- 
struction but added that he felt it was up to state and 
local communities to meet this need. The Kearns subcom- 
mittee was not considering a specific bill. Turner hoped 
that the 84th Congress would act on this matter. 
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SOUTH EVADES The states of Georgia and Louis- 
INTEGRATION iana, in November elections, ap- 


proved measures designed to evade 
the Supreme Court ban on segregation in their public 
schools. Georgia will permit the legislature to allot public 
money to private operators of the schools. White pupils 
would thus get money from the state which they would pay 
as “tuition” in the “private” schools. Louisiana’s move es- 
tablished police power “to promote peace and good order” 
as school segregation continues. 


INTEGRATION 
BOOSTED BY CIO 


Noting “outside stimulus” which 
subverted peaceful integration 
in the public schools, the execu- 
tive board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations urged 
the Attorney General “to take firm and fast action.” Its 
resolution noted “the spread of lawless resistance to the 


-actions of local and state officials in going forward with 


successful integration of the public schools.” 


OPPORTUNITIES Teaching assignments at Army de- 
OVERSEAS pendent schools in Europe offered 
employment opportunities to 1200 
U.S. teachers this year, including 29 Californians who sailed 
for Germany this summer. Recruitment for staffs in Japan, 
Okinawa, Austria, France, and Germany continues in the 
office of civilian personnel, overseas affairs division, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. Qualifications 
include bachelor’s degree, two years of public school ex- 
perience with credential, age 25 to 50 years. Salary is $350 
a month, with transportation and living quarters provided. 
Closing date for applications to Fulbright program Eng- 
lish language teaching fellowships in France will be January 
15, 1955. Applicants, according to Institute of International 
Education, must be unmarried and under 30 years of age. 
Teachers in modern languages are particularly encouraged 
to enter competition for foreign study grants. Information 
available at IIE, 1 East 67th St., New York 21. 


FROM HERE One-third of the 8,822,964 national 
AND THERE + membership of the PTA is comprised 

of men. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 
president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
said that if male membership continues to increase, a man 
will some day be president of the organization. {[ National 
High School Photographic Awards, offering opportunities 
to high school “shutter bugs,” will distribute prizes of $5000 
for entries sent to 343 State St., Rochester 4, New York, 
between January 1 and March 31. Winners will be 
announced in May. { “Teaching Is Hard Work” is the title 
of an article by Sarah Caldwell, former president of NEA, 
in the November edition of Atlantic Monthly. {[ “Sports 
programs for all girls in secondary schools should be encour- 
aged and promoted and should be those which contribute 
to total fitness, to enjoyable use of leisure time, and to the 
development of the most desirable and attractive physical, 
mental, and emotional qualities of young womanhood,” is 
the theme developed in a statement “Standards for Girls’ 
Sports in Secondary Schools” prepared jointly by AAHPER, 
NASSP (both NEA) and National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations. {| “Strengthening Community 
Life—Schools Can Help” is the title of a report recently 
issued by Educational Policies Commission (NEA-AASA). 
It points to the resources and potentials of the public schools 
for improving American community life. 








Ellwood Patterson Cubberley (1868-1941) was a nationally 


recognized expert on school administration. This brief but 
searching sketch reveals an interesting picture of the 


famous Stanford professor. 


Maker of Administrators 


HOSE who studied education in this 

country between the approximate 
dates of 1910 to 1940 knew Ellwood 
Cubberley either personally or through 
his books. Cubberley was head of the 
Department of Education at Stanford 
University from 1898 to 1917 and dean 
of the Stanford School of Education 
from 1917 to 1933. The account of 
his life is not only that of a great 
teacher but also of an author, editor, 
lecturer, scientist, architect, and _phi- 
lanthropist. 


His contributions as an author of text- 
books in education were in three fields: 
history of education, educational ad- 
ministration, and introduction to the 
study of education. In these fields, he 
wrote a total of thirty books and eighty- 
six articles for professional magazines. 
Some three or four of these thirty books 
were school survey reports. His survey 
of the schools of Baltimore, Maryland 
in 1911 was one of the first surveys 
ever to be conducted in this country 
and set a pattern for subsequent ones. 
His survey of the Portland, Oregon 
schools in 1913 and the Salt Lake City 
Schools in 1915 were among his most 
important and comprehensive surveys, 
and in addition he helped with many 
others, including those of Oakland, 
Denver, and Fresno. 


Contributes History 


His works in history of education 
were among the first to parallel that 
subject with the history of Western 
civilization and are regarded by edu- 
cational authorities as authentic and 
scholarly. He was also a pioneer writer 
in the field of school administration, 
and his books were influential through- 
out the United States as a pattern for 


administrative practices in state, county, 
city, and district units. 


In addition to his work as an author, 
he edited a total of 116 books written 
by educators in all parts of the United 
States. Most of these books were pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany as a part of the well known “Riv- 
erside Textbooks in Education Series.” 
From 1898 to 1933, he gave a total of 
997 lectures in all states of the Union 
except three, and traveled over 186,000 
miles to give these lectures. 


Before he entered the field of educa- 
tion, he was a professor of science at 
Vincennes University, Indiana, and the 
author of textbooks in geology and 
mineralogy. As an avocation, he drew 
architectural plans for homes and pub- 
lic buildings, including two homes he 
built for his own family and the large 
School of Education building donated 
to Stanford University by him and Mrs. 
Cubberley. This building cost the Cub- 
berleys approximately $550,000 and 
their total gifts to the University at the 
time of Mrs. Cubberley’s death in 1952 
exceeded three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 


Earned Money; Gave It Away 


The story of how Cubberley made 
so much money is an interesting one 
but space permits only a few words 
here. His books sold well. It is known 
from his own personal records that 
seventeen of them accounted for retail 
sales totaling $1,117,932 up to the year 
1940. His income from book sales, 
however, was small compared to the 
amounts he made as a shrewd investor 
in stocks and bonds. Whereas many 
lost heavily in the 1929 crash, Cubber- 
ley bought seemingly worthless securi- 
ties after the crash and made large 
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profits. Never in his lifetime nor in the 
lifetime of Mrs. Cubberley did eithe; 
touch any of his income from book sales 
or securities. All this money went to 
Stanford University, so much loved by 
them both. 


Although Cubberley was a man of 
many talents and although he made 
many contributions to education, his 
greatest contribution probably was his 
teaching. He taught a total of 2,686 
students at Stanford and these students 
carried his educational ideas to 47 of 
the 48 states (New Hampshire ex- 
cluded) and to 14 foreign countries. 
He was beloved and respected by both 
students and colleagues. He taught 
courses under 54 different titles and his 
courses in city school administration 
and state school administration were 
taught a total of 29 years and 27 years 
respectively. 





















It is a temptation to discuss Cub- 
berley’s political and religious beliefs 
his recreational likes and dislikes, how 
he conducted the affairs of his school 
of education, his method of writing 
books, and other facets of his life but 
space permits only two things: (1) 4 
brief sketch of his life, and (2) an ac- 
count of him as a keeper of records. 














Came From Small Town 





Cubberley was born in the small 
town of Andrews, Indiana on June 6 
1868, the only child of Edwin and 
Catherine Cubberley. The one schoo 
building in Andrews housed lever 
grades, eight grades of elementary 
school and three grades of high school. 
Young Ellwood finished school there is 
ten years of attendance. Ellwood: 
father was a druggist and he wished his 
son to attend Purdue University © 
study pharmacy. After one year at 
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Purdue, however, the boy decided 
against pharmacy as a life work and 
expressed his desire to attend Indiana 
University at Bloomington to study the 
physical and biological sciences. After 
much argument with his parents, the 
boy finally had his way and he entered 
indiana University in September of 


1886. 


He Met Jordan 

David Starr Jordan, at that time 
president of Indiana University and 
iater the first president of Stanford, per- 
nally helped Ellwood plan his college 
program with a major in physics. Ell- 
woods progress through Indiana Uni- 
versity was normal except that at the 
end of his sophomore year he left col- 
lege for a year to teach a one room 
mural school, the Rock Hill School near 
Andrews. He returned to the university 
the following year, however, and com- 
pleted the requirements for the A.B. 
degree in June of 1891. After a very 
brief career as a teacher of science at a 
little college in Ridgeville, he accepted 
asimilar assignment at Vincennes Uni- 
versity in southwest Indiana. 


They Worked Together 


On June 15, 1892, Cubberley mar- 
ied his college sweetheart, Helen Van 
Uxem, at her home in Richmond, In- 
diana. Helen Van Uxem Cubberley 
was a brilliant woman who could have 
had an educational career equal to that 
of her famous husband but chose rather 
to devote her life to helping him. She 
consulted with him concerning his 
books, typed all his manuscripts, and 
helped him make his educational and 
fnancial plans. The depression or 
“panic” of 1890 was the cause of Cub- 
berley’s losing $500 in a bank that 
closed, so he and his wife started mar- 
tied life with exactly thirty-five cents. 
This is a small amount indeed com- 
pared to the three-fourths of a million 
dollars the couple eventually gave to 
Stanford. The Cubberleys never were 
parents and it was their habit to call 
his books their children. His book en- 
titled The History of Education and its 
companion volume, Readings in the 
History of Education, both published 


in 1920, were referred to by them as 
their “twins.” 


Became College President 


After two years as a teacher at Vin- 
‘ennes University, the president of the 
institution resigned and Cubberley, at 
that time only twenty-five years of age, 
was chosen by the board of trustees as 
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DR. AND MRS. CUBBERLEY were constant companions and collaborators for 49 
years. After his death in 1941, Mrs. Cubberley completed benefactions from the educator's 
estate, which included substantial gifts to Stanford University. 


the new president. Vincennes Univer- 
sity was not a university in the strict 
sense of the word. It was really a se- 
nior high school and a junior college 
combination, composed of grades 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen. 
However, it was a big responsibility 
for such a young man and Cubberley 
held the position for three years with 
much credit to himself. 


San Diego to Stanford 


In 1896, when Cubberley was 
twenty-eight years old, he made an- 
other move, this time to California 
where Ellwood accepted the position 
of superintendent of schools in San 
Diego. Again he was successful, even 
triumphant, in converting a run-down 
school department into one that was 
thriving and progressing when he left 
it two years later. About January of 
1898, however, David Starr Jordan, 


president of Stanford, urged Cubber- 
ley to come there to head a two man 
department of education, and Cubber- 
ley left San Diego to accept his new 
position at Stanford in September of 
that same year. When Cubberley left 
Vincennes and when he left San Diego, 
both boards of trustees accepted his 
resignation with regret and passed re- 
solutions highly complimentary to him 
professionally and personally. 


Served Stanford 35 Years 


Cubberley served 35 years at Stan- 
ford and built the small and little 
known education department there into 
a school of education with a national 
reputation. He took a number of leaves 
of absence during these’ years, two of 
which were to receive his master of 
arts degree in 1903 and his doctor of 
philosophy degree in 1905, both at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





He and Mrs. Cubberley made trips to 
Europe these same years, the first trip 
being to visit England and the second 
trip to the continent. Other leaves of 
absence were for the purpose of serving 
as a visiting professor at other institu- 
tions and on a number of national com- 
mittees and commissions. 

Cubberley received many honors 
during these thirty-five years at Stan- 
ford, the most important being two 
Doctor of Laws degrees conferred by 
the University of Iowa in 1923 and the 
University of Indiana in 1934. He was 
not initiated into Phi Beta Kappa until 
1927 but Mrs. Cubberley was elected 
to receive that same honor in 1900. 


Final Years Were Active 


Cubberley retired as Dean of the 
School of Education on his sixty-fifth 
birthday, June 6, 1933. His retirement 
years were active ones. He personally 
planned and supervised the construc- 
tion of the new school of education 
building which was dedicated on No- 
vember 12, 1938. After that, he spent 
long hours working in the school of 
education library which now bears his 
name. After January 1941, his health 
failed rapidly and he finally died on 
Sunday morning, September 14, 1941, 
at the age of 73 years. Mrs. Cubberley 
lived 11 years longer and died January 
25, 1952, at the age of 80. 

One of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of this remarkable man was 
his habit of keeping detailed records 
about things both important and trivial. 
At Christmas time in 1904, one of his 
close friends and colleagues, Henry 
Suzzallo, presented him with a small 
calendar book for the year 1905 and 
Cubberley used this booklet not as a 
reminder of dates, appointments, etc., 
but as a pocket diary. Cubberley con- 
tinued to carry these booklets up to 
the year 1941 and in this thirty-five 
year span he recorded and preserved 
an almost daily record of his doings and 
his whereabouts. 

Whenever he went to a movie, an 
opera, an educational meeting or din- 
ner a full notation was made. If it were 
a show, he would give the name of the 
picture, the actors, and the theater 
with now and then a comment “good” 
or “bum.” The most numerous entries 
were about the weather. Often he would 
record maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures and barometer readings for 
a certain day and describe the high or 
low pressure systems responsible. He 
kept detailed records of his illnesses 


even if they lasted only a day or two. 
He would record his temperature, blood 
pressure, the diagnosis of the physi- 
cian, his estimate of it, and often the 
full copy of the medical prescription 
was recorded. Whenever he made a 
trip he would record the exact time of 
leaving, the mode of transportation, his 
time of arrival at way stations and des- 
tination, the distances, and the amount 
of money he had when he started the 
trip and when he arrived. 

In 1918 he began keeping a record 
of hotels at which he stayed. Between 
1918 and 1934, he was a guest at 509 
hotels, 83 of which were in the year 
1934. For each hotel he recorded the 
date, the city or town, name of the 
hotel, the room number, whether or not 
the room had a bath, and the price 
of the room. Beginning in 1907, he 
kept an itemized record of the 
amounts he spent for clothing, record- 
ing the date, the item, the unit cost, 
and the total amount paid. The fore- 
going is only a brief account of the 
numerous entries in these remarkable 
little booklets. 


Watcher of Details 


In a large ledger which he kept at 
his home, he kept complete data on the 
sale of his own books and those in the 
Riverside Series. In this same ledger 
was a record of his income by years 
from 1898 to 1935 inclusive. For each 
separate year he recorded his univer- 
sity salary, salaries as a visiting pro- 
fessor, summer sessions salaries, 
amounts received for professional serv- 
ices (surveys, lectures, etc.), amounts 
for paid writings, income from book 





“Is this the kindergarten room of the gallery?” 


royalties, profit on investments, interest 
income, business transactions, etc., and 
these were all neatly totaled for that 
given year. He also made estimates of 
his total worth by years from 1898 {, 
1928 inclusive, recording for each Sepa. 
rate year the estimated value of hi 
house, household goods, real estate he 
owned, cash value of insurance policies 
value of his stocks and bonds, loans 
and actual cash on hand. These agaip 
were neatly totaled for each year, 

Other detailed records were found 
by the writer as follows: a complete 
log book on the four cars he had owned 
during his lifetime, a complete recor 
of the 997 lectures he gave, and ; 
complete record of the books he read 
for pleasure with annotations. One 
wonders how he found time to keep 
such detailed records considering how 
extensive were his educational contri. 
butions. 

No summing up or evaluation of 
Cubberley will be attempted here. It 
will suffice to say that the schools of 
the nation were materially advanced by 
the efforts of this man who probably 
did as much if not more than any other 
person to create a science and art of 
education. The words of the well known 
educator, John K. Norton, will express 
adequately the feeling of all educators 
who knew him. Norton said, “The 
thing that will mean most to me is 
Dr. Cubberley’s estimate of my work. 
If Cubberley says I have done a good 
job, I will consider myself a success. 
But if the whole city ‘whoops it up’ for 
me and Cubberley says I have not done 
what I should, I would consider my 
work pretty much a failure.” 
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COUNCIL CONSIDERS LEGISLATION 


HREE hundred representatives of 
1. teaching profession of Califor- 
nia will meet Friday and Saturday, 
December 3 and 4, at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles in the semi- 
annual session of the State Council of 
Education. 

Facing a legislative year, it was 
expected that the discussions and con- 
dusions of CTA’s governing body 
would be extended and _ significant. 
The 39-member legislative committee 
will reeommend positions on a wide 
range of suggested bills affecting the 
schools. It was expected that tenure 
and retirement would receive major 


attention. 


Policies Commission Formed 


Announcement of membership and 
governing policy of the new Educa- 
tional Policies Commission will estab- 
lish a milestone in educational history, 
leaders predicted. Proposed by Execu- 
tive Secretary Arthur Corey at the 
Council meeting last April, selection of 
the 14 members to serve on this impor- 
tant commission has been a matter of 
careful study by CTA leaders during 
the last seven months. The most 
elaborate statewide consensus was 
sought under Corey’s direction in order 
to guide the board of directors in final 
selection. 

A report on costs to be made by a 
fim of retirement consultants was ex- 
pected to be ready in time for the 
Council meeting. If comparative costs 
of proposed Plans A and B can be 
announced, the CTA retirement com- 
mittee was expected to recommend a 
method and timetable for membership 
voting with final decision set for early 
spring. 

California is the only state which 
does not have annual state or regional 
teachers’ conventions. Now having more 
than 72,000 members—the largest state 
association in the nation—problems of 
transportation and adequate facilities 
have made conventions impractical. 

The State Council of Education pro- 
vides a representative body now num- 
bering 285 members. It sets CTA 
policy at its semi-annual meetings. 


Committees Active 


All voting members of the State 
Council serve on one of the nine com- 
mittees. Membership of the commit- 
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tees at present is: Financing Public 
Education (32), International Relations 
(27), Legislative (39), Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in Education (27), Retire- 
ment (27), Salary Schedules and Trends 
(28), Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (27), Tenure (27), 
Youth Activities and Welfare (27). 

In addition to the 261 listed above, 
the Council includes one representa- 
tive from each of the 14 affiliated 
organizations, two non-voting associate 
members, and eight special members. 


The CTA board of directors has been 
studying proposed amendments to the 
by-laws which would limit the total 
membership of the Council. Two fig- 
ures are being discussed: either 300 or 
327. Such limitation, believed neces- 
sary because of hotel facilities for meet- 
ings, will continue to allocate repre- 
sentative membership. The board of 
directors expected to defer action on 
limited Council membership until the 
April meeting if the matter should 
appear to be urgent at that time. 





Committee Prepares for Plebiscite 


On Future of Retirement Program 


LL members of CTA will have an 

opportunity to express themselves 
on two alternative plans being consid- 
ered by the CTA Retirement Commit- 
tee. The alternatives are Plan “A,” a 
revision of our current retirement pro- 
gram, and Plan “B,” a shifting of the 
state retirement program to a base simi- 
lar to that currently employed by the 
State Employees’ Retirement System. 


The committee feels it unwise and 
unfair to the membership to circulate 
detailed information and opposing ar- 
guments before comparative costs have 
been determined. We feel that such 
procedure would cause members need- 
less confusion and might lead them to 
take a position which later release of 
comparative costs might cause them to 
abandon. 


The State Legislature in April au- 
thorized an actuarial survey of the two 
plans and appropriated the money to 
cover the cost. This survey is now be- 
ing made by a San Francisco firm. This 
firm has indicated that their figures 
should be made available by the end 
of December. Shortly after estimates 
are released, the CTA Retirement 
Committee will meet and complete ma- 
terial which will reveal all the facts as 
to comparative benefits and compara- 
tive costs. Descriptive literature will be 
complete, brief, lucid, and as simply 
stated as we know how to write. Dis- 


tribution of these materials will be the 
responsibility of the Sections. 

We have directed the Sections to see 
that the leaders of all local organiza- 
tions receive literature and such addi- 
tional information as will enable them 
to conduct meetings on the local level 
for full discussion of the comparative 
merits of the two plans. It is the hope 
of the committee that every member of 
CTA will receive his written materials 
and will have an opportunity to attend 
at least one such meeting in advance 
of the balloting. 

We hope that balloting can be con- 
ducted in the last week of February 
so that the results can be determined 
shortly after the first of March. 

These plans will be introduced to the 
legislature in January. When majority 
opinion of CTA members is known in 
March, that testimony before Legisla- 
tive committees is expected to have a 
deciding effect on the retirement bills 
written into law. 

The program facing the Retirement 
Committee is the most vital to appear 
since the establishment of our retire- 
ment system in its present form. To 
successfully accomplish the will of the 
majority of CTA members in this proj- 
ect will take the best efforts of all pro- 
fessional leaders on the state, sectional, 
and local levels. We know that we can 
count on that cooperation. 


—J. ALLEN HODGES, Chairman 
CTA Retirement Committee 
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Eighth grade girls learn how to use tools and boys discover 


the mysteries of cooking and sewing in this productive experiment. 


TURNABOUT experiment in Mark 

Twain School, Modesto, had the 
girls in the eighth grade enrolled in 
metal and wood shop; the boys enrolled 
in cooking and sewing classes. 

The experience in the shop gave the 
girls a working knowledge of some tools 
and removed fear in the use of tools. 

With many members of a_ family 
working, men and boys alike are sharing 
household tasks. The boys in their two 
weeks’ period acquired some basic in- 
formation about foods and their prep- 
aration. In addition they became ac- 
quainted with the sewing machine and 
the simple sewing skills involved in 
making an apron. Discussions of good 
grooming completed the program. 

Two weeks obviously were not 
enough for the program. “But it did 
give a starting place and a small crack 
in the wall of tradition of not training 
girls in shop,” one of the instructors 
summarized. 


Use Practical Projects 


In metal shop the series of projects 
planned for the girls involved most of 


Mr. Membrez is an English teacher at 
Modesto high school. He says the “turn- 
about” project was the idea of Principal 
George W. Trauger, Jr. 


10 


the common metals and toels. First they 
made a letter holder out of a tin plate 
and wire. They learned to use snips, 
dividers, and file and they attached the 
wire to the plate with a soldering oper- 
ation. With the wrought iron finish 
they applied, the holder was modern- 
istic and attractive. The material in- 
volved was inexpensive, and the girls 
were impressed when they priced simi- 
lar articles in gift shops. Stainless steel 
bracelets met with great favor. Here 
there was an opportunity for originality 
and imagination in design. Again they 
used the file, but also the hack saw and 
the buffer and awl. Some girls made 
monograms out of nickel silver. In addi- 
tion to using the jeweler’s saw, they had 
to be more precise in calculations and 
operations. Some of the monograms 
were put on_ bracelets; 
made into pins. Probably the most fun 
and excitement came from the time 
spent on learning how to repair a light 
switch and plug. Ironing will never 
have to be delayed for these girls be- 
cause of a burnt out plug! 


some were 


In wood shop the girls first watched 
a film, “The A.B.C. of Hand Tools,” 
which shows the evolution of common 
hand tools and the important place they 
occupy in modern civilization. The 
project planned for them was also a 


Geo. A. Membrez, jr. 


letter holder. The base they made from 
sugar pine and the sides from plywood. 
The wood had to be carefully sanded, 
stained, and varnished. The girls had 
their choice of several kinds of stains. 
They examined different types and sizes 
of household fuses, learned how to 
select proper sizes, and how to replace 
a burned-out fuse. They also learned 
how to replace a damaged plug or 
worn-out lamp socket. 


They Complete Their Work 


How do girls differ from boys in the 
the shop? Not too much. The instructors 
observed that they had considerable in- 
terest in completing whatever they 
started and in doing it well. They 
acquired skill in the use of tools quickly, 
and above all, they were such good 
housekeepers! 


Some strange and wonderful thing 
happened in the boys’ clothing class 
The boys were very interested in the 
sewing machine. They examined each 
part and learned its function. They 
practiced threading the machine. The 
project planned for them was a barbe 
cue apron and chef’s cap. The teacher 
had made a sample apron and displayed 
it on the bulletin board. Her plan was 
to help the boys construct their owt 


paper patterns, but when she reached f 
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for the sample apron, she discovered 
that a few boys, accustomed to patterns 
in shop, were already cutting their 
aprons after her sample. 


Boys Make Aprons 

All the boys displayed greater skill in 
measuring than the girls, undoubtedly 
a carry-over from the shop work. The 
boys turned and pressed the hems on 
the apron and sewed them on the ma- 
chine. They did no basting. The art 
department had prepared some designs 
which the boys might use for the 
pressed-on crayon design on the apron. 
Others preferred to use their own imag- 





inations, and imagination knew no 
hounds! A few who finished first made 
chef's caps. 


Some new terminology developed: 
hovs do not wind bobbins; they “load” 
them; rather than push an electric lever, 

Nr, they “mash” them with their knees. 
Many of the boys spent their lunch hour 
and after school time working on their 
aprons. All were anxious to complete 
them. 


The last three days the class discussed 
good grooming; the use of deodorants, 
personal cleanliness of the hair, skin 


de from | and nails, and so forth. A young man 
lywood, | fom one of the leading men’s shops 
sanded, | spoke to the boys on proper clothes for 
irls had | Yatious occasions. The question and 
F stains | answer period was revealing and profit- 
nd sizes | able. 
how to} In cooking the boys first learned how 
replace | to conduct themselves safely in the 
leamed | kitchen. They were introduced to the 
plug or} we and care of kitchen equipment. 
Measuring had to be dealt with rather 
quickly, and the instructor particularly 
felt the limitation of time at this point. 
sin the } The boys, naturally, wanted to start 
tructors } cooking and eating. They prepared hot 
able in- | chocolate, biscuits (excellent ones), cin- 
1 they | namon rolls, scrambled eggs, bacon, and 
They | three types of cookies. The boys were 
quickly, | conscientious about the cooking they 
h good | did, and were proud of their products. 
+ thing More Time Needed 
Z class f As usual in an experiment of this 
in the kind, the process of evaluation is not as 
d each } thorough and complete as it should be. 
They | The instructors were much more pleased 
e. The} with the experiment than they thought 
barbe | they would be. All of them felt that 
teachet } two weeks of turn-about was not enough 
splayed | time, If more time is to be allotted, the 
an wis } idea must be examined closely in rela- 
ir owl} tion to the already established voca- 
eached F tional arts curriculum. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES CONTINUE TO 
RISE; DETAILS IN BULLETIN NO. 76 


salaries have continued 
their steady rise, according to the latest 
survey made by CTA Research Depart- 
ment. The increase from 1953-54 to 
1954-55 was not so great as the rise 
the previous year, but it brought aver- 
age salaries up $100 in the 824 districts 
responding to a CTA questionnaire. 

Steady salary progress was reflected 
by the revision of schedules in almost 
two thirds of the districts already hav- 
ing schedules. In 87 per cent of cases 
reported, the revisions resulted in an 
increase in teachers’ salaries. 

Use of administrative salary sched- 
ules has steadily increased also. Now 
one fourth of the districts covered by 
the survey have such schedules. Thirty- 
five per cent of these administrative 
schedules are based on teachers’ sched- 
ules through use of a responsibility dif- 
ferential or ratio, a device that has been 


Teachers’ 


recommended for use by the state 
salary committee. 

Marked changes have occurred in the 
structure of salary schedules. The 
median number of years required to at- 
tain maximum salary has been brought 
below twelve for the first time. Mini- 
mums now range from $3600 upward 
in more than 69 per cent of the dis- 
tricts; while maximums of over $7,000 
now exist in one district out of every 
twenty-five. 

Detailed information on salaries and 
salary schedules will be found in CTA 
Research Bulletin No. 76, which is be- 
ing sent to all local association presi- 
dents, superintendents, and superinten- 
dent-principals. Salary committee chair- 
men are advised to obtain copies. If 
needed, additional copies can be se- 
cured from CTA, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2, or from any Section office. 











The school is proud of the six volumes you wrote on French literature, Malcolm. . 
Wish you went in for football so some college would give you a scholarship. . . . 





We have no provision in the public schools for 
the “emotionally disturbed” child but psychologists 
are finding ways to help these unfortunates. 


School for the 
Emotionally Immature Child 


ECENTLY a public school teacher 

was called upon to coach five boys 
in the rudiments of reading. This she 
did during the crowded hours of her 
busy day. These boys were disturbing 
the other children and were failing in 
their studies. Although they were in 
the fifth grade, they had never learned 
to read. 

The emotionally disturbed child is 
usually a poor reader and he is doubly 
handicapped with poor bodily coordi- 
nation. He poses a serious problem 
not only in the classroom but to society 
at large. He is the juvenile delinquent 
of the future. His acts of vandalism 
and petty thefts apprentice him for a 
criminal career. 


Need for Special Aid 


Some PTA officials from a large area 
in Los Angeles county recently asked 
the school board for a special school, 
and here I quote from the Los Angeles 
Times, “to place 271 boys and girls 
who are so emotionally unstable that 
they make teaching in normal class- 
rooms almost an impossibility. Their 
disrupting influence in all their classes 
means that the education of at least 
9,800 boys and girls is being impaired 
by this small group.” 

Yet in most cases these children, who 
are such a disrupting influence in the 
classrooms, are not dull children or bad 
children. They usually have a good 
potential and in some cases are of 
superior intelligence. Their emotions 
haven’t matured at the same pace as 
their intellectual ability, and their frus- 
tration tolerance is low. Often such 
traumatic childhood experience as a 
broken home, or something as simple 
as a rival sibling, results in emotional 
instability. 

Brain injury can throw a child off 
his emotional kilter without affecting 
the intelligence. The child whose in- 
telligence is working through the dam- 
aged brain is like a carpenter working 
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with poor tools. He has the normal 
drive, but his performance is poor. He 
is a baffling behavior problem. He is 
often speechless. As a result he is 
sometimes falsely classified as a men- 
tally retarded child. If he is placed in 
the educational program for the men- 
tally retarded, with its necessary repe- 
tition, the emotionally disturbed child 
cannot progress. 


Disturbed Is Different 


With the mentally retarded child or 
the physically handicapped the training 
program has certain modest goals; per- 
haps the child will attain self-care, or 
perhaps he can find his place in a shel- 
tered workshop partially supported by 
the state or private charity. What of 
the emotionally disturbed child with 
his greater abilities? We might call 
him the forgotten child. Disliked and 
misunderstood, he finds no sympathy 
in his neighborhood or schoolroom. 
Yet with an education to meet his 
needs he can become a well balanced 
normal person. His handicap, although 
not visible, is just as crippling as any 
that requires crutches and _ braces. 
Mental institutions are crowded with 
those who might have been helped. 


Mary M. Pott 


The financial burden to the state as 
well as the more important human i 
tor involved, is staggering. 

In California we have a law provid. 
ing for the education of the physically 
handicapped and the mentally retarded, 
but as-yet there is no provision for the 
education of the emotionally disturbed 
child. 

A professor of psychiatry at the Uni. 
versity of California, in a recent talk 
stressed the importance of treating 
emotional problems in early childhood. 
before they become malignant. He 
said, “We would be realistic if we had 
child guidance clinics for every 200,000 
population.” 


Cost Runs High 


More clinics to prevent and correct 
emotional difficulties at the elementary 
school level are needed. It costs 
$30,000 to run an all purpose clinic for 
one year, but it costs the state $30,000 
for a child entered in an institution for 
life at the age of twelve. 

The establishment of smaller class- 
rooms or special schools for these chil- 
dren cannot be stressed too strongly. 
There is no place at present in the 
public schools for them. There are 
only a few private schools in the United 
States with the professional knowledge 
to remedy their problem. There are 
two such schools in the State of Cali- 
fornia, one in Southern California 
which deserves special mention. 

Mrs. Ruth Rung and her husband 
Louis started the Tujunga Highland 
School about seven years ago with a 
prayer and a small sum of money. Mrs. 
Rung, at one time a missionary to 


An article entitled “A New Life for Brain-Injured Children” which appeared in the 
May edition of CTA Journal, attracted wide attention in California. The work of 0. E. 
Hood and Dr. Tracy Putnam at Beverly Hills, as described by Ruth Mulvey Harmer. 
while a remarkable private practice, is not unique in California. Several other small 
institutions have achieved good results in the “salvaging” of young lives. 

The article beginning above was written by Mrs. Emil B. Pott of San Marino, who 
is the mother of a 9-year-old girl who had received a brain injury at birth. The child, 
unable to get an educational start in an average classroom, first showed immediate im 
provement at the State School for Cerebral Palsied Children. The Tujunga Highland 
School, described by Mrs. Pott, where the child is now enrolled, is providing the special 
care and training which will give her as near a normal development as possible. 


Recognizing the controversial nature of Mrs. Pott’s concluding proposal, the editor 
wishes to make it clear that CTA has no fixed policy on the matter of extension of special 
education and proposes no legislative action in that direction, although a Senate interum 
committee has been studying the problems of the emotionally disturbed child. Dr. Harry 
Smallenburg, director of research and guidance of Los Angeles county schools, commends 


the work at Tujunga Highlands School. 


In the letters column of this edition appears a discussion of the Harmer article 


JVM 


referred to above. 
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Malaya, was a psychologist in the Los 
Angeles public school system. Her 
husband taught high school shop. 
Through her daily contacts with the 
“problem child” Mrs. Rung realized 
the needs of these children were not 
being met. 
Rungs Build School 

Mrs. Rung is a tiny woman with an 
indomitable spirit far stronger than her 
frail body. In seven years of hard work 
she and her husband built and enlarged 
, modest but attractive school located 
on about two acres of land in the San 
Gabriel foothills. But their intangible 
accomplishment in helping the child 
with emotional difficulties is greater 
than any material accomplishment such 
as school buildings and flowered 
grounds wrested by Mr. Rung from 
cactus and rock. 

There is an album of pictures which 


Mrs. Rung calls her “alumni” album. 
These attractive, smiling children in the 
album are former students of the 
Tujunga School. Children seldom stay 
at the school longer than a year. With 
remedial work they usually develop an 
emotional stability, enabling them to 
return to the public schools within a 
year or two at most. Former students 
and their parents flock to the school for 
the annual homecoming. No testimony 
speaks higher for the Tujunga High- 
land School than an interview with an 
enthusiastic parent of an “alumni.” 


This school can accommodate only 
twenty children. Can we afford to 
neglect the hundreds of children who 
are not fortunate enough to be among 
the twenty at the Tujunga School? 
What are we going to do for the emo- 
tionally disturbed child in the State of 
California? 





EXPAND THEIR UNDERSTANDING 


HE power and importance of education has been eloquently expressed 

by Lord Brougham in one sentence: “Education makes people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impossible to enslave.” If 
the graduates of our schools and colleges are to find a satisfying and 
rewarding place in our interdependent society and not become nonthinking 
robots, they must be equipped with knowledge and skills which will make 
it possible for them to continue to learn, to expand their understanding of 
their world. This means they must know the basic methods of science and 
mathematics—precise use of symbols, measurement, comparison, experiment, 


induction, and logical conclusion. 


in addition, they must know something of man’s long, heroic struggle 
for freedom, and that liberty exists and is made secure only through 
vigilance of the individual citizen. They must learn that the word self- 
government is not an idle word, but is, in fact, our strongest shield and 
buckler of freedom and liberty; and that self-government is impossible 
without an educational program which leads to an intelligent, educated 
self-discipline and continuing self-education. No one is capable of continu- 
ing his own education unless he has learned to read with comprehension 


and satisfaction. 


The study of history, the inspiring insights of poets and prophets, are 
lost to him who has never known the excitement, indeed, the ecstasy, of 
communication between an alert mind and the pages of a great book. 
Teachers and parents who lead the child to this great discovery will see 
the puzzled face light up with. inner joy and hear those rewarding words, 
“Oh! I see!” For some students this experience comes easily. For others it 
is long, tedious work. But to all of normal intelligence some effort on the 
part of the student is all that is required. If learning is popular in your 
school, teaching and learning become the most rewarding and satisfying 


experiences for teacher and student alike. 


All of us working together, if we are aware of imperfections and 
deficiencies in our educational systems and strive always to overcome them, 
can meet the challenge of providing the skills and tools each student must 
have to develop into a responsible, educated citizen. We can accomplish 
this by continuing to glorify good teaching, by creating and maintaining 
that vital atmosphere of learning in which an equitable system of incentives 
and rewards attracts and holds superior teachers. 


RAYMOND B. 


ALLEN, Chancellor of UCLA, spoke on “The Challenge and Reward of 


Teaching” at the CASA convention in Long Beach October 20. These are the concluding 


thoughts of his message. 
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TEACHERS 
AND TV 


Educational television will 
spread the culture but 

it will not take the place 

of the classroom teacher .. . 


Leon C. Fletcher 


SECOND grade teacher said, “I 

don’t see how my seven-year-olds 
can be expected to get anybody to look 
at them on television when other sta- 
tions have such big programs as “The 
Toast of the Town.” 


An officer of a national educational 
organization was quoted on the front 
page of a large metropolitan newspaper 
as saying, “Television will never replace 
the classroom teacher. It will only be 
a supplementary aid.” 

The superintendent of a large school 
district told me, “But you'll never get 
more than four or five hundred people 
to watch a television class in high 
school English.” 


Great Power Available 


The expressed and implied misun- 
derstanding of educational television in 
these statements emphasizes the need 
for educators to look a little more, listen 
a little more, read a little more, and 
think a little more about the potential 
educational force being released via 
television. And with San Francisco’s 
educational television station—KQED, 
channel 9—on the air 15 hours a week 
with regularly scheduled programs, the 
need becomes vital. 

The second grade teacher worrying 
about the competition of ED-TV with 
commercial programs should recognize 
that the two fields are in no way com- 
petitive, but rather, supplement each 
other. While commercial programs are 
designed to sell a product and must 
therefore aim at the largest possible 
audience, ED-TV designs its programs 


Mr. Fletcher is director of radio at Taft 
junior college. 








for particularly interested, highly indi- 
vid ial groups of viewers. 

The goal of an educational television 
station is to present programs which 
will appeal to viewers with an interest, 
or a desire to develop an interest, in 
specialized material. Some teen-agers 
will like some of the programs, and if 
these programs are of a significant cul- 
tural, educational, or public service 
quality, some teen-agers will be getting 
some experiences they are not now ob- 
taining. 

The words of the officer of the edu- 
cational organization, bravely predict- 
ing the continued necessity of the class- 
room teacher, indicates a_ rational 
consideration, by a professional educa- 
tor, that television really has been 
seriously suggested as a replacement of 
the classroom teacher. Unfortunately, 
someone once did write that television 
would eventually replace schools as we 
know them. 

Classes would be conducted by a 
small group of highly skilled teachers, 
it has been predicted, broadcasting 
from the “nation’s central educational 
studios” to be viewed on home receiv- 
ers with dial selection for “first grade, 
fifth grade, Freshmen English, reme- 
dial reading, biology. . . .” Such fanci- 
ful imagining should not warp the 
appreciation of the true potential of 
educational television. The most en- 
thusiastic televisors and the most mod- 
ern educators predict that ED-TV will 
assume an unequaled and unparalled 
role in education—comparable, some 
have said, with the importance of the 
invention of printing. 


Role Is Supplementary 


The job of ED-TV will be to supple- 
ment classroom instruction, providing 
work projects which may be done in 
the home, fine music presented not only 
for listening but also with an aid to ap- 
preciation, science beyond the scope of 
the most lavishly equipped schools, 
history re-created vividly with puppets, 
cartoons, illustrations, reenactments, 
and mementoes of the events, trade 
school subjects, and personal develop- 
ment features. 


Great Enrollment Foreseen 


The superintendent who challenges 
the feasibility of only four or five hun- 
dred people watching an English class 
had an enrollment chart for his night 
school posted in his outer office. En- 
rollment in English: 38 students. 

John Crosby, nationally syndicated 
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radio columnist, aptly pictured the size 
of television classrooms when he wrote 
about the Western Reserve University 
course in elementary psychology: 

“An audience measurement firm esti- 
mated a steady audience of about 
55,000 persons. Well, of course, by 
commercial standards, an audience of 
55,000 means you are talking to your- 
self—but by collegiate standards that 
is a hell of a big classroom of students.” 


From schools will come programs 
designed for the interested student, no 
competition for the crime-story addict 
From outstanding beginnings of adult 
education in California and the desire 
by more people for more learning, as 
demonstrated by high night school ep. 
rollments, educational television will 
seek and serve attractive, practical 
beneficial programs of culture, educa. 
tion and public service. 











Stand Up and Be Counted 





EACHING is a profession. No other profession or occupation 

directly affects the lives of so many people. We are continually 
reminded that the destiny of our nation and civilization is in our hands 
The most valuable property of our country is placed under our control 
and instruction. Parents look to us for help and sometimes for nearly 
the complete guidance of their children. Our task is not an easy one, 
No work is or should be so dignified and highly respected as teaching 

Few activities in life can be won when playing from weakness. We 
must play from strength. By choosing the teaching profession as ow 
life’s work and through the inspiration of the children placed under ow 
instruction plus the strength of an ever helpful God, we should be secure 
in the knowledge of our strength. Only by failing to exercise ow 
strength jointly and severally shall we fail in our great work. 

Education can take place when a teacher and a student assume their 
respective roles. The good administrators will be quick to recognize 
the teachers as their first line of offense. All administrators have been 
first trained to be teachers and later for their administrative positions. 
Professional educational leadership is much desired and needed by all 
teachers. The success of an administrator is measured by that of 
his teachers. When this professional leadership is not of the highest 
order, there is often a lack of proper respect, the morale in the profes- 
sion is lowered, and the student loses by the lack of teacher inspiration 
and instruction. Too often small community groups impress an adminis- 
tration with an out-of-proportion importance of their personal and 
sometimes selfish desires at the expense of the best interests of the entire 
community. If boards reflect the views of the entire area, their careful 
planning and co-operation with the teaching profession will always pay 
big returns in the years to come. 

Every teacher should realize that a half way teaching job is never 
good enough. We must all be dedicated to doing our work the best we 
can. We must be ready and willing to utilize every opportunity to estab- 
lish and prove our professional status. We must be proud of our pro- 
fession and also do our work so it will be proud of us. We should and 
must continue to use all our efforts to improve our professional working 
conditions. A full recognition of our professional position must be ow 
goal. Salaries and proper working conditions should be in keeping with 
our high professional status. Let us not be afraid to stand up and be 
counted for the things we believe are for the best interest of our pro- 
fession. Then and only then should we invite capable young people to 
take the long and expensive training necessary to prepare themselves 
for the teaching profession. 












































CHARLES L. RUBY, president of the Secondary Teachers Organization of Fullerton 
wrote this essay under the heading “‘We the Teachers” for his STO Bulletin in June. 
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Advisory Panel on 






HARD-WORKING group serving 
CTA is the Advisory Panel on In- 
surance. It began its work in January, 
1950, when Arthur 
mended to the CTA board of directors 
that the Association consider sponsoring 










recom- 





Corey 






an insurance program for the member- 





ship. 
The board appointed to serve on the 







original advisory committee included 
Leland Pryor of Pasadena, Oscar An- 
derson of San Francisco, and Howard 
Nordstrom of Fresno. Anderson and 
Nordstrom have completed five years of 
grvice. Charles Herbst of Beverly 
Hills is now a member, having suc- 
ceeded Robert Gillingham of Compton, 
who resigned when he accepted the 
presidency of CTA. Serving as con- 
sitants are Harry Fledderman of 
CTA’s legal staff; Frank Waites, repre- 
senting an actuarial firm; and Frank 
Parr, CTA assistant executive secretary. 
The panel meets monthly. 





































Studies Needs of Teachers 





The panel has considered one of its 
most important functions to be helping 
teachers to determine what types of in- 
surance coverages best meet their 
needs. The group has directed several 
state-wide surveys to secure basic infor- 
mation from teachers regarding their 
present insurance coverage and_ their 
need for a more adequate program. 

During the nast five years, the panel 
has developed a comprehensive insur- 
ance program. The board of directors 
has given official CTA endorsement to 
the following plans: 






















CTA Automobile Insurance Plan is 
underwritten by California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange. Currently the Plan 
is saving CTA members as much as 40 
per cent on automobile insurance. More 
than 18,000 teachers have enrolled in 
the plan during its four years of opera- 
tion. The plan has established the fact 
that teachers are good drivers and de- 
verve preferential rating. 

CTA Blue Cross Health Plan is avail- 
ible to CTA chapters, but on a group 
basis only. The Plan provides more 
adequate coverage in hospital, surgical, 
and medical coverage than has been 
wailable to teachers in the past. In 
its first three years of operation, the 
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Benefits Result from Work of 


Insurance 


Plan has enrolled more than 35,000 
teachers and school employees. 
Personal and _ professional _ liability 
insurance has been made available to 
CTA members who have enrolled in 
the CTA Automobile Insurance Plan. 
The Insurance Panel felt that many 
teachers would be interested in com- 
plete personal liability coverage; the 
present policy provides 24 hour per day 
coverage. Since it is written as an en- 
dorsement to the Automobile Insurance 
Plan, the personal liability coverage is 
also subject to the high dividend that 
applies to automobile insurance. 


New Plans Developed 

Policies covering needed insurance in 
the following areas will soon be avail- 
able and will complete the program 
which was started in 1950: 

(1) “Homeowners Policy” which will 
consolidate four or five separate policies 
into one “package” contract. It will 
provide most of the essential coverages 
such as fire insurance on a dwelling, 
fire and theft on furniture and belong- 
ings, comprehensive personal liability 
protection, glass breakage, and the 
usual extended coverages. It is esti- 
mated that CTA members will save 35 
per cent on such a policy. 

(2) Income protection coverage, co- 
ordinated with the teacher’s sick leave, 
designed to provide sound protection at 
a nominal rate. The Panel has been 
working for two years on the develop- 
ment of the plan and will be ready to 
recommend it to the CTA board of di- 
rectors for possible adoption early in 
1955. 

(3) Group life insurance to be offered 
on a statewide basis. It is believed that 
a very favorable: rate for teachers can 
be obtained on such a plan. Work will 
soon begin on the study of group life 
insurance. 


Signers Added Fast 

The CTA-sponsored insurance pro- 
gram has grown to such proportions 
that much of the time of the Panel is 
necessarily spent in studying the 
strengths and weaknesses of the various 
plans. California Casualty presents a 
quarterly report to the Panel which cov- 
ers all phases of the automobile insur- 


ance plan. Blue Cross presents an an- 
nual report which includes information 
on the volume of business transacted, 
loss ratio and other cost data, and an 
outline of problems that have developed 
in administering the plan. The Panel 
has also represented CTA members who 
feel that their claims have not been 
properly settled in one of the insurance 
plans. A procedure has been developed 
permitting a member to delegate to the 
Panel and the CTA the right to repre- 
sent him in investigating a disputed 
claim. 

Some of the local associations prefer 
to make their own studies before they 
are ready to adopt CTA _ insurance. 
This is especially true in the area of 
health insurance where several compa- 
nies have developed programs to com- 
pete with the CTA Blue Cross Health 
Plan. Members of the Panel are in a 
position to assist in making such studies 
and are glad to do so. They are also 
willing to appear before any local asso- 
ciation to explain the insurance program 
and to answer questions regarding any 
of the CTA plans. 

That the Panel’s work is appreciated 
is attested to by the fact that enroll- 
ments in existing CTA-sponsored insur- 
ance plans have exceeded even the most 
optimistic predictions. 


—FRANK W. PARR 
CTA Assistant Executive Secretary 





DIPLOMACY 





P 


“Jonathan is an extremely active partici- 
pant in our class activities. His restless 
energy enables him to assume a dominant 
FOG 

Joel Dvorman, Long Beach 
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The profession has a mayor responsibility 


in the improvement of standards for 


STUDENT TEACHING 


UCCESSFUL student teaching pro- 
grams are important in the devel- 
opment of higher standards for 
professional service in California’s 
schools. While recognized as only one 
part of a total laboratory experience 
program in the teacher education se- 
quence, student teaching is admittedly 
the most important and usually the 
final portion of that sequence. Improve- 
ment of student teaching needs the 
attention of all segments of the profes- 
sion in California. Teachers, adminis- 
trators and teacher education personnel, 
by joint effort, can lift the standards 
of student teaching. 


In recent years the Student Teaching 
Committee of the California Council on 
Teacher Education has urged the use 
of local area study groups in efforts to 
improve student teaching. These local 
groups have sought to bring about a 
needed coordination of effort between 
public school personnel and_ teacher 
education leaders. Participants in the 
area projects have included supervising 
teachers, administrators, college repre- 
sentatives, in some instances student 
teachers and a representative of the 
Parent Teacher Association. The Coun- 
cil’s study groups, while effective in 
several localities, have by no means 
covered the many teacher education 
areas of the state. The Committee’s 
Newsletter has been helpful in extend- 
ing a discussion of student teaching 
problems to a larger professional 
audience. 


Laboratory Experience Significant 


Recognizing that a wider profes- 
sional attention needs to be given to 
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CTA-TEPS Commission and state and section committees consider 
the need for a clear statement regarding student teaching and 
other aspects of the experience program in teacher education, 


student teaching, the CTA Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards is preparing a tentative state- 
ment regarding the laboratory experi- 
ence program as a significant part of 
teacher education. Through such a 
statement the Committee hopes to 
encourage more general recognition of 
the joint responsibility of school dis- 
tricts and teacher education institutions 
in providing a strong student teaching 
program. 


After obtaining reactions from sev- 
eral professional groups, the TEPS 
Committee will propose a revised state- 
ment for adoption by the Commission 
and the State Council of Education. 
The following is a portion of suggested 
content for the proposed document. 


Need for Joint Study 


Thirty-six California colleges and 
universities place student teachers in 
the public schools of the state. This 
means that in addition to the expected 
educational programs for children, 
youth, and adults, many school districts 
have another responsibility of provid- 
ing opportunities for student teaching. 
It is expected that close cooperative 
relations must exist between district 
and institution if an adequate program 
of student teaching is to be maintained. 


Programs Vary Widely 


Teacher education programs vary 
considerably among the institutions. In 
the Bay Region and in some Southern 
California areas single school districts 
accept student teachers from two or 
more colleges or universities. These 
students frequently have differing pre- 
paratory backgrounds and the institu- 


tions desire varying amounts of student 
teaching experience. The profession 
supports the need for differing te. 
quirements, recognizing, however, that 
attention needs to be given to some 
reduction in the extreme variations that 
now exist. 


There is evidence that some school 
districts find it difficult to provide a 
sufficient number of qualified supervis- 
ing teachers. In some instances more 
than one student teacher must be 
assigned to a single class. Efforts must 
be made in these areas to increase the 
number of supervising teachers. It is 
also necessary that the preparatory 
institution consider the decentralization 
of student teaching so that there may 
be wider dispersal of student teachers 
among adjacent districts. The effects 
of this practice on the college super- 
visor’s load, the student teacher’s pro- 
gram and the institution’s budget are 
recognized. By joint study of these and 
other related problems of school dis 
tricts, the institutions and _ professional 
organizations may aid in their solution. 


Selection of Supervising Teachers 


Selecting the supervising teacher is 
the responsibility of both school district 
and teacher education institution. Pro- 
cedures used in the selection proces 
need to be developed cooperatively by 
teachers, administrators and_ college 
representatives. Provisions should exis 
by which teachers and other interested 
personnel may come to know how this 
selective process is carried out. 


Supervisors of student teachers mus! 
possess outstanding skill as teachers 0 
children and youth. In addition it ® 
expected they will also have particulat 
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competence to deal effectively with 
student teachers. 

It is not expected that all superior 
dassroom teachers will possess this 
added ability and would therefore 
either desire nor be expected to per- 
form as supervising teachers. 

Supervising teachers will always be 
fully and regularly certificated and, in 
districts having such policy, they will 
have had the years of experience that 
entitle them to permanent employment. 

Teachers who accept student teach- 
es will include in their continuing 
professional preparation such courses as 
will assist them in developing necessary 
competences. There is need in Califor- 
nia to provide additional opportunities 
whereby experienced as well as pros- 
pective supervising teachers can obtain 
backgrounds for their special tasks. 
Usual courses in school supervision do 
not fill this need. A few districts and 
institutions have taken steps to provide 
workshops specifically keyed to the 
role of the supervising teacher. Addi- 
tinal projects of this nature need 
encouragement. 


Role of Supervising Teacher 


In order to assure some measure of 
stature for supervising teachers, school 
districts and teacher-education institu- 
tions generally provide some forms of 
professional recognition. Just as many 
other specialists in education and other 
professions are appropriately desig- 
nated, it seems logical that the super- 
vision of student teachers receive its 
share of recognition. 

The following suggestions are made 
to assist school districts and institutions 
in giving needed status to the role of 
supervising teachers. 

1. Recognize the responsibility of 
the supervising teacher by providing 
opportunity and time for his added 
esponsibilities. It is particularly neces- 
sary to provide time for needed con- 
fering with the new student teacher, 
the college representatives, and others. 

2. Provide for the extra instructional 
materials needed in the student teach- 
ing programs. 

3. Provide professional growth op- 
portunities specifically for supervising 
teachers such as special courses and 
workshops. 


Selection of Student Teachers 

School districts have an obligation to 
‘ssure the public that each student 
teacher has successfully passed a 
‘créening program that reasonably as- 
‘ures fitness to engage in student 
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STUDENT TEACHING is a necessary preparation for a successful career in education. 
This pen sketch by Margaret Atkinson was a fly-page in “Careers in Education,” the 
80- page recruitment booklet published by CTA-TEPS this fall. Copies of the booklet are 


available at 35 cents each. 


teaching activities. The responsibility 
for the administration of the selected 
screening. process belongs to the teacher 


The granting of 
the student teacher's preliminary cre- 
dential should indicate that the recom- 
mending institution has _ reasonable 
evidence of the student’s fitness to 
teach. 

It is recognized that on some occa- 
sions, even when considerable care has 
been exercised, an institution’s screen- 
ing program will not be sufficiently 


education institution. 


selective and a candidate of doubtful 
qualifications may be admitted to stu- 
dent teaching. To care for such 
instances it is desirable that the student, 
the district, and the teacher education 
institution have clear understanding of 
the procedures to be followed, particu- 
larly in arriving at decisions that may 
determine the credential candidate’s 
professional future. 


—CHARLES E. HAMILTON, Secretary, CTA 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Mr. Hamilton will write 
again for CTA Journal, discussing minimum 
screening standards for student teaching. 
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In a discussion of local 
budgetary problems, 
how does 


Selmer Ostlhie 


VERY second-year Latin student 

knows that Gallia est omnis divisa 
in partes tres. Undoubtedly, Caesar felt 
that the division of Gaul into three 
parts was adequate for his purpose. 
The authors of the State Budget form 
(Form No. J-41) and the California 
School Accounting Manual, however, 
went Caesar one better by requiring a 
four-part breakdown of capital outlay 
expenditures for schools. These four 
parts are (1) land, (2) improvement of 
grounds, (3) buildings, and (4) equip- 
ment. 

The Accounting Manual spells out in 
detail understandable definitions of 
each of the above—definitions which 
the Latin student would have no diffi- 
culty in understanding. What is more 
difficult to fathom are the involved 
processes by which capital outlay needs 
are financed and the bearing that all 
this has on other budget items including 
salaries of certificated personnel. 





Sources of revenues for capital out- 
lay needs may be classified as local, 
state, and national, bearing in mind 
that comparatively few California dis- 
tricts obtain funds from all of these 
Federal aid may be applied 
for in the event a school district quali- 
fies according to established formulae. 
In essence, the idea is to help those 
districts where serious school housing 
problems have arisen as a consequence 
of federal activity in the area. 


sources. 


State Help Available 


State aid for capital outlay has be- 
come a reality within the last few years. 
Passage of Proposition 2 last month 
makes it possible for districts unable 
through sale of bonds to provide any 
further local financing for capital out- 


Dr. Ostlie has been director of research 
for CTA Southern Section for the past five 
years. His discussion of capital outlay here 
is the fourth in a series of articles on local 
school budgets. Others will follow. 
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lay to “borrow” from the $100,000,000 
State bond fund thus provided. Two 
previous bond issues of $250,000,000 
in 1949 and $185,000,000 in 1952 are 
largely spent or committed. A school 
district, in order to become eligible to 
receive monies from these bond funds, 
must exhaust its own bonding capacity 
as required by law. 

The main factor of significance to 
the present discussion is that school dis- 
tricts utilizing monies from the State 
bond fund must repay out of local tax- 
ation all or a part of the amounts bor- 
rowed from the State. The payment 
will extend over a 30-year period on 
most such funds. In the mechanics of 
operating such repayment, however, 
that State withholds amounts equal to 
the repayment installment from the 
regular apportionment to the district. 
If you think this causes confusion, 
youre right! The amount which the 
State “saves” by withholding a portion 
of entitled apportionment is credited to 
the district as repayment on the money 
which the district borrowed from the 
State Building Fund. 

In order for the local school district 
to make up the “loss” to it by the with- 
holding of apportionment, local districts 
are required by law to levy a tax suffi- 
cient to raise the amount of repay- 
ment necessitated by the established 
formulae. 

The “repayment” tax is over and 
beyond any tax for the redemption and 
interest charges on local bonds and also 
over and beyond the tax levied for the 
general operation of the district. Al- 
though the “repayment” tax rate may be 
blanketed as a part of the “general” tax 
rate, it is in its functional application 
an earmarked tax for repayment and 
funds so created do not add anything 
to the general fund of the district. 


Local Bonds Favored 


We come now to the efforts of the 
local school district to finance its capi- 
tal outlay needs. This may be accom- 












of adequate teacher; 
salary schedules? 













plished either by receipts from the sae 
of local school bonds or by drawing 
upon the general or operating fund oj 
the district. The latter is a type ¢ 
“pay-as-you-go” plan. When bonds are 
voted by the people of the district, they 
are paid for over a period of years, 
The “bond” rates so necessitated are 
distinct and apart from the general tay 
rate and the funds thus created can be 
used only for the particular capita 
outlay items specified at the time of 
voting. 
















All of the above is by way of intno. 
ducing, from the standpoint of salary 
committees, the most critical factor 
arising from capital outlay expenditures, 
In the general operations expenditure 
budget, Item 10 is entitled “Capital 
Outlay.” Expenditures under Item 10 
are in addition to those made possible 
from the sale of bonds, by borrowing 
from the State School Building Fund, 
or through federal aid. Expenditures 
under Item 10 are financed from the 
same sources as are the other nine 
items of the operating budget, includ- 
ing 2A, teachers’ salaries. For practical 
purposes, the sources of money for the 
general operations budget are derived 
from State subventions and local prop- 
erty taxation. The aggregate of the 
money so derived is not earmarked 
the source and, hence, may be used in 
any way which the local district de 
cides. Hence, any significant expendi: 
ture in Item 10, Capital Outlay, is 
likely to affect the expenditures in other 
budget items. The $64 question then 
is “What is a reasonable capital outlay 
expenditure financed from the gener 
operations budget?” 





































At this point, it would be convenient 
to have Electronic Multi-phasic Calcv- 
lator and Thinking Machine which 
would supply instantly the right answer 
after being fed the data. Unforte: 
nately, no such instrument has yet beet 
devised, so we will have to rely upo 
the old mechanical method of long 
division. 
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it might be well first to inquire into 
the differences between educational 
vels and between districts in the pre- 
pupil amounts which are spent on capi- 
tal outlay from the general fund, for 
ihese differences are great. In the tabu- 
iytion below, the differences between 
educational levels are clearly revealed. 
These data and those appearing subse- 
quently in this article are derived from 
(jlifornia State Department of Educa- 
tion sources for the year 1952-53, which 
is the most current data available at 
the time of writing. 

Average Per ADA Capital Outlay 
Expenditures from General Fund 1952-53 in 

California School Districts 


le 


Average Capital 
District Level Outlay/ADA 
Blememtary....2ssceeecesseecees $16.31 
MR sewxniexescecsneiels 37.57 
ee 20.22 
Junior College....... +++ sse2eeee 85.41 


It is apparent at once that there is a 
great deal of money involved. A dif- 
ference as small as five dollars per ADA 
at the elementary level, for example, 
represents a potential adjustment of the 
average teacher’s salary in the magni- 
tude of $100 or more, even when the 
total amount so created is pro-rated 
among the other budget items. Not 


apparent at all in the tabulation below 
are wide inter-district differences. 

A question often raised is what rela- 
tionship exists between such factors as 
the wealth, tax rate, teacher’s salary 
level, and capital outlay expenditures 
(from general fund) of school districts. 
The table below presents some data in 
an attempt to get at this question. We 
have limited the sampling to large 
unified school districts because of space 
limitations. 

Although there appears to be some 
relationship between very high per 
pupil capital outlay expenditures and 
high tax rates, one is struck with a 
general situation which in other fields 
is described as “mixed” or “confused.” 
In other words, there seems to be no 
general consistent pattern of relation- 
ships between pupil capital outlay 
expenditures and such factors as rela- 
tive wealth, tax rate, and median 
teachers’ salaries discernible from the 
sampling used. This is even more 
apparent in an analysis of correspond- 
ing data for elementary, high school, 
and junior college districts. 

What, then, are some of the causes 
for the wide inter-district differences in 
capital outlay? The following include 


errr e reser cere eee ener rns 


Range in per ADA Capital Outlay Expenditure from General Fund, 1952-53 in a Selected 
Sampling of California School Districts 


Level 

Elementary 

High School 

Unified All 
Junior College All 


Sampling 
53 districts of 3000 ADA or over 
27 districts of 3000 ADA or over 


Range Capital 
Outlay/ADA 
$2.64 to $ 73.40 
5.25 to 289.75 
49 to 170.90 
9.09 to 569.18 


RST EE ATP SSE: LT LETTE ES EE EO TE EL LOE LLL LEE LEA SLES, INL LE 


CERTAIN 1952-53 DATA PERTAINING TO LARGE UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS WITH 3000 ADA OR OVER 

















General Fund 
Elementary Median Capital Outlay 
AV/ADA Gen. Tax Rate Tchrs. Sal. Per ADA 
Five “Richest” Districts 
Meiceiacaees $51,949 $ .9902 $5154 $10.91 
Mae ecer wires 14,377 1.65 3970 2.42 
a 2.2370 4096 60.15 
Diticivesciens Me 2.2830 4321. 39.99 
re 12,567 1.90 4312 22.61 
Five “Middle” Districts 
riéiihe sanhe ci $11,115 $2.40 $4095 $ 9.83 
Dict a 11,017 2.05 4246 20.15 
W.....sce cece. 10,961 1.65 4737 23.19 
Le. .seseccee ees 10,565 3.09 3906 170.90 
i 9,834 1.65 3932 11.99 
Five “Poorest” Districts 
iWvisinesese: $ 5,994 $2.15 $3946 $ 6.06 
Re aieeeeiii 5,407 1.89 3964 13.86 
ON aici at 5,257 3.00 4001 28.77 
N. 5,079 1.65 4050 10.25 
a 4,425 1.65 4021 3.60 
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most, if not all, of the major reasons 
for the differentials noted above. There 
is some overlap. 


Reasons Are Cited 


1. Some districts have more local 
wealth per child than other districts 
and, hence, are better able financially 
to support the capital outlay program. 

2. The needs are greater in some 
districts than in others—such needs 
arising from past patterns of expendi- 
tures, rate of enrollment growth, obso- 
lescence of buildings, conformance with 
standards established by the Field Act. 

3. As between different years in the 
same district, the capital outlay require- 
ments are uneven, sometimes in fact, 
widely divergent. 

4. The tax rate for the operations 
budget varies greatly from district to 
district. 

5. Districts which have not reached 
the statutory limit for bonding have the 
opportunity to vote more bonds rather 
than utilize funds of the operations 
budget. 

6. If eligible, some districts utilize 
the State School Building Fund and 
Federal Aid, to a greater extent than 
other districts do. 

7. Whether or not application for 
aid from the State School Building 
Fund is made when eligible, makes a 
difference. 

8. Basic philosophy which exists in 
the district with respect to “pay-as-you 
go” vs. bonding creates differential 
expenditures. 

9. The relative importance attached 
to capital outlay expenditures in com- 
parison with other items of the budget 
is reflected in the amounts allocated. 

10. School buses cannot be pur- 
chased from bond monies. 

Each of the ten points listed above 
should be discussed in some detail, but 
space prohibits. It would seem appro- 
priate, however, to conclude with the 
following outline, which we propose as 
representing sound theory and practice: 

1. The first and most important 
principle is that capital outlay expendi- 
ture should not impair the quality of 
educational services to pupils by failure 
to provide thereby adequate funds for 
other items of expenditure budget. This 
means, among other things, that it is 
poor policy to purchase land and pro- 
vide funds for school housing at the 
expense of adequate salaries for 
teachers. 

2. Well-to-do districts may be able 
to finance some of their capital outlay 
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needs on the pay-as-you-go plan. The 
very wealthy district may be able to 
finance all requirements from the gen- 
eral tax rate rather than from bonds 
without impairing the quality of educa- 
tional services to pupils. 


3. In “average” or “poor” school 
districts, it is believed that large capital 
outlay expenditures should be made 
from the sale of bonds. 


4. Where the statutory bonding ca- 
pacity has been reached, further capital 
outlay expenditures may be financed 
by borrowing from the State School 
Building Fund, if eligible. In compara- 
tively unusual situations, a “super” tax 
may be levied, as long as priority is 
given to principle 1 above. 


5. There will always be a need for 
some expenditures for capital outlay 
from the general fund. 


6. Capital outlay needs as financed 
by the general tax rate varies tremen- 
dously from district to district and 
from year to year. Variances from the 
average expenditures may be studied 
as to reasons for it in terms of the local 
situation, but it cannot be assumed per 
se that significant departures from the 
average are unjustified. 


7. The amount which should be 
spent for capital outlay out of general 
funds is a policy decision to be deter- 
mined by each school district. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that an 
adequate teachers’ salary schedule as 
well as adequacy in other aspects 
of the educational program can be 
wrecked by excessive expenditures in 
capital outlay. Fine buildings and 
equipment do not guarantee a good 
education. A high calibre professional 
staff is the first requisite. 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Superintendent Ralph C. Dailard 
reports that San Diego Unified School 
District awarded contracts for school 
construction and grounds development 
totaling more than six million dollars 
during fiscal year 1953-54. In addition 
to contracts for eleven new permanent 
school plants—nine of them elementary 
schools—contracts were: let for estab- 
lishing four elementary schools in port- 
able classrooms and for additions to 
four elementary schools and one secon- 
dary school. 
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Plumas Teachers Retire After 
98 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Miss Hattie Firmstone, left, looks on while Mrs. Mary Schieser, center, gives instr 
tions to Miss Florence Short as in days of yore when Mrs. Schieser taught them both i 
the fourth grade. 


After 98 years of combined service in the schools of Plumas county, Miss Hatt 
B. Firmstone and Miss Florence Barbara Short, both of Greenville, will retire t 
rest and “just visit.” 


This announcement was made at a testimonial dinner given in their hon 
May 19th in Greenville by the Chamber of Commerce, Soroptimist and Rota 
Clubs, and attended by over a hundred of their former pupils. 


The most noticeable changes in education, according to Miss Firmstone, hat 
been in improved methods of teaching and instructional materials. And whit 


children have changed little, she does feel that there was less “pampering” in th 
old days. 


“One of the great rewards of teaching,” Miss Firmstone said, “is the satisfacti 
of seeing the pupils grow to gain positions of prominence and prestige in th 
community, and even more gratifying is their love and respect.” 

Miss Short was born in Greenville, the youngest of a family of seven childs 
She began her teaching career in Mohawk Valley in 1902 at $60 per month, 9 
of which went for board and room. 

According to Miss Short, the rod was used very little more in years gone bi 


than at present, for good teachers have always known that there are better ways’ 
exercising classroom control. 


Both Miss Short and Miss Firmstone feel that parents are more interested in tif 


schools today than they were in former years, due largely to the work of tH 
California Teachers Association and local parent groups. 


They were both congratulated and wished well by Mrs. Mary Schieser, ¥! 


taught both of them in 1894, and all agreed “If we had it to do over agait, 


would still be teachers.” 


WAYLAND PETTY, Director of Educatio® 
Plumas Unified School District, Quincy 
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LETTERS 


from readers 


Dear Sirs: 

Recently our organization, the Al- 
pany Teachers’ Association, had occa- 
sion to call upon the CTA for help. The 
occasion was the negotiation for an 
upward revision of our salary schedule. 

In this time of need, the CTA was 
most cooperative and helpful. Upon 
our request, the CTA sent us two rep- 
resentatives who were able and experi- 
enced in salary negotiations. Their 
help with our salary committee was 
one of the contributing factors to the 
unanimous adoption of our present sal- 


ary schedule. 


—WILLIAM T. LEONARD 
Secretary, Albany Teachers Assn. 


Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest the article 
by Ruth Mulvey Harmer dealing with 
brain-injured children. It is an exciting 
experience to learn that such advances 
are actually here and now. 

However, at the same time, it is in- 
credible that the author can write with 
such understanding of the brain-injured 
and yet say that “little—except affec- 
tionate care—can be given to the... 
retarded.” 


As of October 31, 1953, more than 
16,000 children were enrolled in spe- 
cial classes for the mentally retarded 
in public schools in California. Of 
these, more than 2,000 were in high 
schools, 


An indication of possibilities for suc- 
cess is to be seen in the experience of 
the Adjustment Department (mentally 
retarded) headed by Milton Reiterman 
at Mission High School in San Fran- 
cisco. In February, 1954, each of the 
14 graduates, all mentally retarded as 
measured by individual psychological 
test, had been placed in a suitable, 
well-paying job prior to graduation. 
As of May 22, 1954, twelve of the 18 
June graduates have been placed, with 
a prediction of success based upon the 
program’s history for six years. Hay- 
ward, Stockton, and other programs 
enjoy similar if not equal success. 

The time is long past when society 
has nothing to offer but affectionate 
care. The philosophy of placement 
officers is that when a handicapped 
young worker is properly placed, no 
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handicap exists. And this holds for 
mental as well as physical handicaps. 

The time is long past when em- 
ployers can afford to neglect the “gift” 
of the mentally retarded, i.e., the 
capacity to perform simple, repetitive 
tasks, characteristic of modern indus- 
trial processes, hour by hour, day in 
and day out, with lower accident rates, 
with less wastage of materials, with 
better attendance records than brighter 
workers. 

The time is long past when educators 
may look at the IQ of a child and pre- 
dict anything but success in the tradi- 
tional school subjects. Educators must 
recognize the existence of a complex 
distribution of aptitudes, skills, abilities, 
intelligences and proclivities within each 
individual. We must recognize that 


academic intelligence is but one of 
many fundamental intelligences which 
must be appraised, guided, and devel- 
oped if we are to meet the needs of 
our children and the challenge of a 
highly mechanized industrial system 


with an ever-proliferating division of 
labor and simplification of tasks. 

It goes without saying that the 
severely retarded child will continue to 
need a sheltered environment, and can- 
not be more than partially independent. 
But these are but a small fraction of 
the total number of retarded children 
in our schools. The majority of re- 
tarded children can become happy, 
adjustive, productive, and participating 
members of their society. And the 
greatest handicap is lack of understand- 
ing on the part of that very society. 


—RAYMOND W. WIEDMAN 
Palo Alto 


Dear Wilson: 


Now comes your October issue across 


-my desk, and I must say that it looks 


mighty attractive. You’ve surely given 
it a lot of “oomph” (professional, of 
course) and personality! Bet the read- 
ership reflects it. 

Dick Barss, Editor 

Oregon Education Association 





ATTEND SCIENCE CONFERENCE —Selected by Future Scientists of America 
Foundation of the National Science Teachers Association (a department of NEA) and 
granted fellowships by the Crown Zellerbach Foundation, these eight Californians joined 
with 24 other science teachers at the West Coast Science Teachers Conference at Oregon 
State College last August. Visits to industrial, governmental, and university research 
projects, culminated in a series of recommendations and experiments aimed at improving 
science laboratory experiences of secondary students. Pictured here, observing a phase 
of the research of Professor A. D. Hughes of OSC on the separation of peppermint oil 
are, standing, left to right, Clvde Powell of Santa Ana, Louis Alcorta of San Francisco, 
James Richardson of Rivera, Charles Blodgett of San Luis Obispo, Professor A. D. 
Hughes of OSC, Francis Calhoon of Berkeley, and Paul Stoner of Concord. Seated are 
William Hudson and Eugene Roberts of San Francisco. 
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California Scholarship Federation 


Expands Good Citizenship Program 


ALIFORNIA Scholarship Federa- 
tion now has 453 active chapters in 
secondary schools in California. 

In a survey made by Mrs. Marian H. 
Seymour, wife of the late Charles Sey- 
mour, the founder of CSF, the State 
Convention of CSF advisors at Boyes 
Springs, October 16, learned that 21,400 
students are active participants. 

Twenty-two California colleges and 
three eastern colleges recognize high 


school graduates of California with, 


CSF honors by offering over $70,000 
worth of college entrance scholarships 
annually. 


All California colleges recognize the 
gold seal transcripts of CSF members 
who have earned life membership in 
the organization at time of graduation. 
These students receive special consid- 
eration for scholarships in all colleges. 

While admission to the Federation is 
by scholastic standing, the purpose of 
each chapter is to build leadership. 

The annual Seymour Memorial awards 
given out of contributions made by 
student members have been increased 
by decision of the Official Board to a 
total of $1,900. Four awards to boys 
and four to girls will be announced in 
April to winners from among eligible 
high school seniors who have applied. 


Mrs. Helen Vardon, CSF advisor of 
Pleasanton high school, is the chairman 
of the committee making the 1955 se- 
lections. Applications should be sent to 
her before March 1. 


Mrs. Mary B. Taix of San Benito 
County High School, Hollister, was 
elected secretary of the Federation dur- 
ing the recent state convention of ad- 
visors. Inquiries regarding CSF may be 
sent to her or to Miss June Sanders, 
Palo Alto High School, who is president 
of the Federation. 


J. Edwin Spence of Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, is registrar. He 
replaces Marie Lourenzo of McFarland 
High School, who resigned after many 
years of service. 

CSF is an affiliate of CTA. Mary 
Ball, assistant executive secretary of 
CTA, is clerical secretary and keeps the 
permanent files. 

Robert Pettingill, vice-principal of 
King City high school and vice-presi- 
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dent of Central Region CSF, has been 
appointed to represent the Federation 
on the CASSA board. CASSA has in 
turn been invited to have a representa- 
tive meet with the CSF official board. 

CSF now has a membership in the 
American Association for Gifted Chil- 
dren. Olga Hammon of San Diego 
High School, CSF chairman of col- 
legiate relations, represents CSF to this 
association. 

Local chapters of CSF are being 
urged to encourage the recruitment of 
teachers and to sponsor local California 


Education Clubs. 


—VIRGINIA WATERS 
Kerman 


Objectives Stated 
For Industrial Arts 
In Junior Highs 


ODAY industrial arts is a part of 

general education. As such it is one 
of the essential factors in the curricu- 
lum and in the lives of all the students 
on the junior high school level. The 
junior high school student receives 
enrichment, developmental values, con- 
sumer appreciation of industrial prod- 
ucts, and a _ general knowledge of 
industry through his industrial arts 
experiences. 


Numerous school systems are reor- 
ganizing and reequipping the indus- 
trial arts departments. All indicate the 
inclusion of diversified programs. 

Both leaders and supervisors in the 
field of industrial arts have generally 
kindred views with respect to objec- 
tives. Five objectives in which they 
generally concur as being the most 
important are: 

1. A degree of skill in the use of the 
common tools and machines. 

2. Orderly and efficient perform- 
ance, 

3. Creative experience. 

4. Self-discipline and _ resourceful- 
ness. 

5. Interest in industry. 

The aim is general education and 





skill is secondary. Apparent emphasis 
is on general values, such as knowledge 
exploration of interests and aptitudes 
and manipulative skills—or “learning i 
doing”—rather than on the more lim. 
ited vocational education objectives. 

General trends during the past sey. 
eral years have been: 

1. To increase the use of new ma. 
terials. 

2. To broaden the scope of the 
entire program and make it applicable 
for leisure time interests and hobbies, 

3. To increase the use of visual and 
audio-visual aids. 

4. To increase the amount of related 
materials presented. 

5. To integrate industrial arts with 
all subject fields of the school. 

6. To teach the student rather than 
the subject. 

7. To offer opportunities for girls to 
participate in industrial arts. 

8. To present opportunity for pre. 
vocational information, guidance, and 
counseling. 

9. To expand the course to include 
handy-man activities for both boys and 
girls. 

10. To develop the “general shop” 
type of program. 

11. To increase the number of hours 
per week for industrial arts classes. 

The general shop is rooting itself into 
the modern program. It presents oppor- 
tunities for students to receive a well- 
diversified and enriched activity shop. 
Current trends favor this type of shop 
as it recognizes individual differences 
in students and offers them varied 
experiences as a means of developing 
a better understanding and a broader 
appreciation of the industrial civiliza- 
tion in which they must live. 


—GEORGE CHAMBERS, 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Richmond schools. 





FELLOW TRAVELER 





“Last month mommy, daddy, and I went 
to Switzerland. I took lots of comic books 


” 


and had a wonderful time .. . 
Joel Dvorman, Long Beach 
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Deductible Expense 


0. In the November Journal you 
reported that sabbatical leave salary 
wust be reported as income. What 
about the expenses incurred while on 
abbatical leave’ Are they deductible 
as expenses in income tax reporting? 


Ans. This should not be taken as a 
legal interpretation, but it is the re- 
ported experience of several teachers 
who have traveled on sabbatical leave. 

They all deducted travel expense 
from gross income as a business ex- 
pense, citing the board resolution by 
which the travel was authorized as as- 
signed duties for the year (condition of 
sabbatical leave), and stating that a 
report on this travel was required by 
the board. 

Items deducted include auto mileage 
within the United States at seven cents 
per mile, all travel fares, tours, baggage 
expenses, hotels, meals, and items pur- 
chased solely for classroom use. One 
reported that her listing of passport 
and vaccination costs was challenged 
and deleted. Another said he merely 
listed his meals in a lump-sum total 
which averaged $7 per day and was not 
challenged. He handled hotel charges 
the same way. 

In general, the advice of those who 
have had this experience is to list every- 
thing which the traveler 
reasonable, spell out what each listing 
is for, and consider the claims allow- 
able unless the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue calls the individual in to ques- 
tion some items. All that would happen 
is that those items would be deleted. 

Another bit of gratuitous advice ob- 
tained was that the teacher on leave 
should bond himself so that he could 
receive his pay while on leave. Thus 
the entire year’s salary would not be 
received in one calendar year. One 
teacher, however, cautioned that the 
cost of this bonding, while advisable for 


economy, was not allowed as a deduc- 
tion. 


considers 


Arbitrary Dismissal 


Q. What is the CTA position re- 
garding repeal of the state law pro- 
viding protection against arbitrary 
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dismissal for teachers in large cities 
(districts over 60,000 ADA)? 


Ans. Up to now the CTA has op- 
posed repeal of Sec. 13583 of the Edu- 
cation code, which states that proba- 
tionary teachers in districts with over 
60,000 ADA can be dismissed only for 
causes related to the welfare of the 
schools and pupils. Until recently, only 
Los Angeles and San Francisco schools 
were in this category. San Diego 
reached the 60,000 class this year, 
while Long Beach and others are ap- 
proaching this status. 

CTA attorneys, in an analysis of this 
section, declared that it is a reasonable 
provision and might well be extended 
to all teachers of the state. Several 
teacher-leaders, however, have asserted 
that this section is too strong a viola- 
tion of the principle of a probationary 
period, and that a full hearing with 
court review for probationary teachers 
jeopardizes the whole tenure program. 

It has been reported that Long Beach 
and San Diego teachers are questioning 
seriously the desirability of having this 
section applied to their school systems 
and are planning to make some recom- 
mendations at the December meeting 
of the State Council. 

Still others have proposed that the 
section be amended to require only that 
the governing board state the causes 
for dismissal in writing and grant an 
informal hearing upon request, with 
final decisions of fact and of adequacy 
of the cause left to the Board. Those 
who make this proposal would extend 
it to all probationary teachers, even in 
districts below 850 ADA. 

These suggestions, along with the 
recommendation for repeal of Sec. 
13583, will be debated at the Council 
meeting. CTA policy will be deter- 
mined by the outcome of that discus- 
sion. 


Can Tenure be Hidden? 


QO. There is a high school district 
in our county which has had an ADA 
of more than 850 for more than three 
consecutive years, but which has de- 
nied this to the teachers. Contracts 
still classify teachers with long serv- 
ice in the district as probationary. 


Some questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


livhat recourse do the teachers have 
in protecting their rights? Can the 
administrator be prosecuted for con- 
cealment of the facts? 


Ans. In the situation you describe 
the wording on the contracts has no 
effect on the status of the teachers. 
Determination of whether or not the 
district has an ADA of 850 is a question 
of fact which would be simple to estab- 
lish since no district is likely to decrease 
its state apportionments just to evade 
tenure. 

If the conditions you report are ac- 
curate, then a teacher who served three 
years in the district would be perma- 
nent during the fourth year, even if 
the contract classifies him as proba- 
tionary. 

Protecting their rights is no problem 
to the teachers unless dismissal is at- 
tempted. In that case the district would 
be required to follow procedures speci- 
fied by the Education Code for dismis- 
sal of permanent teachers. If a dismissal 
is attempted without adhering to these 
procedures, the teacher should consult 
a CTA representative or an attorney. 
Until that happens, there is no need 
to make an issue over the contract 
classification inasmuch as it would be 
meaningless. 

There is no prosecution possible 
against the administrator, since the facts 
cannot be concealed from anyone who 
wishes to obtain correct information. 
The state apportionment report and a 
county superintendent of schools office 
both are sources of accurate informa- 
tion open to the public. 

On a couple of occasions, high 
school districts have maintained that 
evening adult school attendance did not 
count in determining average daily at- 
tendance for the purposes of the tenure 
law. There is no basis for this conten- 
tion. All attendance in schools operated 
by the district counts, and teachers’ 
tenure rights are fully protected re- 
gardless of contract classifications based 
on such misinterpretation. 


WOULD YOU LIKE to see questions 
of CTA members printed in a department 
of the CTA Journal in which local char- 
tered associations will be asked to respond 
with answers on “how we do it?” Questions 
on organization, procedure, and local asso- 
ciation committee action are invited. JWM 
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A “ONE-ST 
A NEW, 

Services Center, especially 
signed and constructed to meet the 
needs of a large city school system, has 
been completed by the Long Beach 
Unified School District. In addition to 
Long Beach, the district serves three 
other cities of Signal Hill, Avalon and 
Lakewood, and county territory. 

The new building, which as far as 
the writer knows, is the only one of its 
kind in the world, provides an oppor- 
tunity to realize a dream—the dream 
of a truly coordinated program of child 
welfare services, with each part mesh- 
ing harmoniously with every other part 
in such a way that the child receives 
consistent and unified pupil personnel 
services. 

Central housing for headquarters 
personnel of a child welfare services 
program is a major factor in contribut- 
ing to the realization of its objectives, 
the provision of effective coordinating, 
consulting and_ specialized services. 
The new Center pulls together head- 
quarters personnel and equipment of 
four auxiliary services: counseling and 
psychological, school health, attend- 
ance, and special education, which are 
the services designed to meet the needs 
of children who cannot function ade- 
quately without the help of special 
equipment, personnel or _ teaching 
techniques. 

There are many advantages in hav- 


Re 


Child Welfare 
de- 


modern 


ing all headquarters personnel located 
Such 


housing improves coordination through 


in the same Center. central 
facilitating communication between 
personnel and makes cooperation easy. 
The school psychologists and_ social 
workers, the psychometrist, the dental 
hygienists and the audiometrist, the 
school physicians and nurses, the at- 
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OP” CHILD WELFARE SERVICES CENTER 





tendance counselors, and the special 
education people all work together in 
daily contact with one another. This 
close association between members of 
the several disciplines stimulates pro- 
fessional growth and provides an infor- 
mal but continuous in-service educa- 
tion program. 


Centralization Helps 


The location of headquarters person- 
nel around the periphery of a large 
clerical service area facilitates the 
establishment and use of a central file 
for all child welfare services. This 
eliminates the necessity of maintaining 
a separate case file for each service. 
Concentration of personnel and a large 
conference room improve the liaison 
with other community child welfare 
agencies. Such a center increases 


morale because it helps develop a feel- 





MODEL OF SOUTHERN SECTION BUILDING—With a burgeoning membership of 
over 36,000, CTA Southern Section launched plans a year ago to construct a new he™ 
quarters building. Real estate has been purchased on Sixth Street near Bixel in downtoun 
Los Angeles, less than a mile from the present quarters on Figueroa Street. Executive 
Secretary Lionel DeSilva estimates total cost of the five-story structure at $1,400,000, 0 
which members of the Section have been asked to contribute $100,000 this year wil 
After initial financing, DeSilva predicts that the building 


individual $3 “investments”. 
will pay for itself from rental income. 





ing of 
program. 
Central housing provides a rea] Con. 
venience to parents and children ang 
other community child welfare agen. 
cies. It is in effect a “one-stop shop. 
ping center.” Complex problems can 
often be staffed on the spot—and par. 
ents need not return a second time, 
Long Beach holds to the belief that 
the public school has a responsibility 
to provide those auxiliary service 
essential to equal participation jn , 


program of public school education, 


—DAN W. LANGSTON 
Director 






MISS GIDDINGS RETIRES 
The Lakeside Faculty Club pre. 
sented Miss Frances Giddings with the 
CTA plaque for meritorious service 
at the close of he 
forty - two years of 
teaching in June. 

The last seven of 
these years she 
taught first grade in 
the Lakeside union 
school district in San 
Diego county. 

Thirty of the for- 

fe ¥ ty-two years were 
FRANCES spent in California 

GIDDINGS public schools a 
teacher and supervisor. 

Through the years she was a men- 
ber and took an active part in many 
state professional organizations: the 
California Teacher Association; Califor: 
nia Childhood Education Association; 
the California Elementary Principal 
and Supervisors organizations. 
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Mrs. Violet Tallmon, elementary consultant of Stanislaus county schools, uses the 





flannel board in demonstrating the water cycle, one of a number of brief programs used 
effectively in a closed circuit television presentation at Modesto. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION USED EFFECTIVELY 
TO SHOW AUDIENCE HOW SUBJECTS ARE TAUGHT 


§ a part of an Open House program 

held in the new educational cen- 
ter, the Stanislaus county schools office 
presented a closed circuit TV program. 
With Fred C. Beyer, county superin- 
tendent of schools, and Dr. Wayne 
Mann, director of the Stanford Televi- 
sion Institute, members of the staff and 
various school children demonstrated 
the value and usefulness of educational 
television. 


Several conclusions were drawn from 
the experiment: 


School television can be both enter- 
taining and educational. 


Programs need not be rehearsed in 
advance providing the experiences out- 
lined before the camera are part of the 
activity already planned and executed 
by trained people as part of their daily 
routine. 

Five to eight minute programs out- 
lining “ideas” and showing techniques 
of “operations” are effective and hold 
audience interest. 

Short, entertaining 4 or 5 minute 
skits interspersed through the telecast 
do not distract from the educational 
theme, 

An announcer or M.C. with profes- 
sional experience is helpful in keeping 
the program rolling. 

Young people as a rule perform 
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more naturally before the cameras than 
do adults. 


It is necessary for an instructor to 
look directly into the camera in a per- 
sonal manner in order to express his 
personality by the best possible means. 


A musical background throughout 
most of the skits was a beneficial factor 
when there was no talking or action to 
carry the program forward. 


Periods of silence through the pro- 
gram of short natural duration actually 
enhance the program if there is activity 
directed toward a specific objective. 


Explanation of activity by an instruc- 
tor as to the reasons why is an excellent 
educational technique. 


Supervisors’ time can be used more 
effectively and efficiently through the 
media of educational television. 


No great amount of time is necessary 
to put together a program providing an 
adequate staff is interested and capable 
of constructing educational programs 
before audiences. 


School people who feel that educa- 
tional television is beyond the possibili- 
ties of their training and realm may 
take heart. Our experience has shown 
that with imagination and planning a 
sound program can be produced. 


—HERNDON CARROLL RAY 
Coordinator of secondary education, 
Stanislaus county schools, Modesto 








Two outstanding Korean educators, Dr. Won Kyu Kim (right), principal of the Seoul 
high school, and Dr. Chul Chai Park, director of technical education, Bureau of the 
Ministry of Education (second from right), are greeted by Dr. Frank W. Parr, assistant 
executive secretary of CTA (lejt), and Consul General of Korea Young Han Choo (second 
from left), on their arrival in San Francisco (Oct. 13) aboard American President Lines’ 
SS President Grant. The visit of Dr. Kim and Dr. Park is jointly sponsored by the 
American-Korean Foundation and the National Education Assn. They will spend three 
months in the U. S. observing American educational practices and procedures through 
visits to leading colleges, universities and public schools throughout ihe country. 


Tom Vano photo. 
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NEW LIBRARY at Santa Barbara College’s new campus is a million-dollar structure 
having three open-air reading areas, an attractive patio, and two sundecks, designed to 
take advantage of the mild seacoast climate. The library has a capacity of 100,000 volumes, 
all systematically moved last summer. Master plan of the 408-acre campus provides for a 
$22,000,000 investment designed for 3500 students. Present temporary structures on the 
former Marine air base will be replaced by permanent modern university buildings. A 
residence hall and music building are now under construction. 


Teacher Education Emphasized at 
New Santa Barbara UC Campus 


ANTA BARBARA College campus 
of the University of California 
transferred its operation last summer 
from a crowded 14-acre picturesque 
40-year-old campus on the hillside over- 
looking the city of Santa Barbara to a 
beautiful 408-acre seashore site ten 
miles up the coast near Goleta. 

The new campus was a World War 
II Marine air base. Interiors of about 
75 military buildings were attractively 
converted into residence halls, class- 
rooms, offices, and laboratories. In 
addition, a permanent library building 
and a science building were constructed 


this year as the first of a proposed 
$22,000,000 building program. 


Faces the Ocean 


This is the only four-year undergrad- 
uate college or university in the nation 
located directly on the seashore. It has 
a mile and a half of beautiful beach, 
divided by Goleta Point, a rocky island 
over which the waves pound. 

Former Marine barracks were mirac- 
ulously transformed into demonstration 
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kitchens for the home economics de- 
partment, an art gallery, radio studios, 
laboratories, residence halls, and class- 
rooms. The two new buildings are of 
modern architectural design, contrast- 
ing to the drab exteriors of the military 
buildings. 

In many cases, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege makes the same use of buildings 
the Marines did, although the base was 
abandoned for five years. The College 
operates its own fire department in the 
former Marine fire house, the former 
base hospital became the student health 
center and infirmary, post exchange 
became the student union, officers club 
became the faculty club, officers’ living 
quarters became temporary residence 
for 480 students, the commanding off- 
cer’s house became the provost’s resi- 
dence, the base theatre became the 
college auditorium. 


Recreational Assets 

A beautiful lagoon offers boating 
possibilities, the swimming beaches are 
excellent, tennis courts have been built, 


and there are numerous playfields i 
all types of athletics. 

Construction has been started on 
million-dollar residence hall for Wome 
and a $780,000 music building, 4 
$1,200,000 general classroom build 
is on the drawing board. 

Santa Barbara College is one of eight 
campuses of the University of Califor. 
nia. It came under state jurisdictigy 
in 1909, when it was established as the 
Santa Barbara State Normal School o 
Manual Arts and Home Economic 
Its program was extended to includ 
general teacher education in 1919 an 
two years later it offered a four-yey 
program leading to the degree of bach. 
lor of arts. 


* 
io 
ing 


Leader in Teacher Education 


It was the first state teachers college 
in California to become a member of 
the American Association of Teacher 
Colleges. In 1944 it became a college 
of the University of California. 

With a long history as a nation| 
leader in teacher education, Santa Bu- 
bara College was chiefly noted for it 
industrial arts and home _ economic 
majors. 
teaching credentials in general elemen- 
tary, kindergarten primary, junior high, 
as well as several special secondan 
credentials. Upon authorization by the 
Regents, the college recently applied t 
the State Board of Education for acer 
ditation to offer the general secondan 
credential. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the 
1725 students enrolled are pursuing 
teacher education programs. 


To Continue Emphasis 


Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, presides! 
of the University of California, recent) 
assured Arthur Corey, CTA executive 
secretary, that Santa Barbara will co 
tinue to offer one of the West's bet 
teacher-education programs. The Re 
gents had recently expressed an interes 
in converting emphasis on the camp 
to a liberal arts program. 

CTA’s Commission on Teacher Ede 
cation and Professional Standards bis 
expressed its gratification that Sant 
Barbara College will continue to be! 
major source of qualified teachers. 

Expanded facilities of the new cat 
pus has made it possible for the Coleg 
to offer the master of arts degree # 
selected fields. 

Dr. J. Harold Williams, provost sin 
1946, will be succeeded early next y# 
by Dr. George Kuebler of Wisconsin. 
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American Seating 
High School Desk No.445 


Modern Styling 


Greatest Student Comfort 
Steel Pylon Construction 


Developed through extensive research to 
meet the seating and curricular needs of 
today’s Junior and Senior high-school 
students. Many new features embody 
suggestions of educators, architects, lead- 


ing designers. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent, nylon 
bearings—allowing ingress and egress in 
one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous leg, 
knee and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space. Complete height range 
for 7th through 12th grades—with just 


one unit. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 
Folder fully describing 
the design, construc- 
tion and adaptability 
of this brand-new and 
modern unit, 





Use our experienced, time-saving service 
for all your school furniture and supply 
needs. Large warehouse stocks insure 
prompt deliveries. Send for free complete 
catalog today. 
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AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm, 


701 Bayshore Bivd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AID S A department on teaching films 


conducted by H. Barret Patton’ 





Science Theater is being scheduled for eign and domestic scientific films, non- FREE FILMSTRIP CATALOG by JAM 
the 121st meeting of the American Associa- commercial in nature. Interested persons HANDY. Photo and Sound, 116 Na 
are invited. Anyone wishing further infor- toma St., San Francisco. 


mation or wishing to submit films to this WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE FIL, 


group should contact Raymond L. Taylor, STRIPS. Correl : 
nasium at the University of California at aioe - Correlated with the content 
e y a Administrative Secretary, A.A.A.S., 1515 of Wendeowerld Rechs 7 and 0. Saas 


Berkeley. Plans are to show the latest for’ Massachusetts Ave., Washington 5, D.C. color filmstrips for each book. Price: $4 
ea. or $7 per pair. 
These filmstrips serve to enrich and sup. 
plement the texts, and thus provide the 


TO HANG ON anette TREE Ci cA teacher with an additional aid to enhance 


Rese yy over-all effectiveness i 
Presented with hope this is interesting, useful AY \\ ss in the teaching of 


tion for the Advancement of Science to 


be held December 26-31 in the men’s gym- 





science. 





, al coset" AALV\LS SS ~ AMERICAN FARMER. Film: 28 min, 
, - Color, Agriculture, Social Studies: Jr. 
High, Sr. High; Free: Ford Motor Co, 
1500 S. 26th St, Richmond. 
Through the eyes of a young boy who 
leaves the big city to work on a farm, the 
contrast with city life is vividly portrayed, 
The uncertainty of weather causes a tense 
scene during the harvesting of the wheat 
crop. But aside from the love of the 
farmer for his land, and the life on the 
farm, one realizes the challenge of the 
future to the American Farmer. 


INSECTS. Film: 11 min., Color, Science: 


fo 






























How to make 
this paper 















































Jr. High, Sr. High, College, Adults; “afer 
Price: $100; Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 5625 Hollywood Blvd., Holly. | What ¢ 
wood, franspo 
Insects are defined and classified as help’ } motels, 
ful and harmful. It is necessary for man the wo 
to use artificial methods to control insects, 
for they are man’s greatest competitor in Nation 
the world today. Checks 
CARING FOR YOUR TOYS, Film: 13 | Cosh € 
min., B&W, Citizenship: Primary, Inter | {om M 
mediate; Price: $50; Young America —ond | 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. or stole 
The Thompson children decide to clean Good 
Santa: 5x2” pink paper. Do face in an Coat: From 514” square red paper, up their play room. They decide on the R 


best ways to store their toys so they are 
easily accessible. They find more room to 
play with them when their toys are well 


areal” square. Lap)4"andtape.Fiton cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
red coat; then beard, cap. Add hook. over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on. 


“a2 


Beard: 214” square white tissue paper. Cap: Use same paper as coat. Cut it 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 5x314”. Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
ers. Putonbypicks,paste,tapeorpins. for tassel. Twist. Shape, on. Tape. 







cared for. 


ANIMAL HOMES, Film: 11 min., Science: 
Primary, Upper Elementary; Price: $50 
B&W, $100 Color; Churchill-Wexler 
Film Production, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles. 

Just as people need a home, animals 
usually have a home. Some of those shown 

















*Further information on the subjects dis 
cussed in this monthly department may be 
obtained from Mr. Patton, Audio-Visual 
Director, Santa Clara County Schools, 
2320 Moorpark Ave., San Jose 28. All ad- 
dresses given are for California distribu- 
tors. When ordering or requesting further 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
The delicious flavor and smooth 


chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum . 
gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 
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information, please mention CTA Journt!. > iember | 
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for going places! 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


‘Sofe money is coming!” That's 
what commercial houses, stores, 
transportation companies, hotels, 
motels, restaurant people all say 
the world over when they see 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. They're spendable like 
cash everywhere you travel— 
fom Massachusetts to Macedonia 
—and are promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used. 


Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


ge ays ong eo 
fain See tee E 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


prt by The National City Bank of New York 
tmber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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are the cliff swallow, the redwing blackbird, 
ants, spiders, gullflies, moles, gophers, 
opossums, and the coatimundi . This is a 
film with superb photography, particularly 
on the close-ups. 


THE PEDDLER AND THE MONKEYS. 
Film: 10 min., B&W; Primary Play Act- 
ing; Price: $55; Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Teacher reads the story to her class. The 
children then dramatize it. The teacher's 
preparation is apparent as well as her tech- 
niques for getting pupil participation. 


ONE MAN’S OPINION. Film: 6 min., 
B&W; Personal-Social Relations: Sr. 
High; Price: $37.50; McGraw-Hill Text 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 


A student conceives a device for high- 
pressuring his classmates into contributing 
to a welfare drive, and puts heavy pressure 
on one student to contribute even against 
his better judgment. The film leaves the 
issue unresolved for class discussion. 


PICTURE-MAKING AT THE GANG 
AGE. Film: 6 min., Color, Art: Inter., 
Jr. High; price: $55; Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 
Fifth and sixth grade children are learn- 

ing to use tempera in art to express their 

inner feelings. 


SINGAPORE. Film: 11 min., B&W; Jr. 
High; price: $50; United World Films, 
6610 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles. 
Singapore is shown as the meeting place 

for the cross-roads of the East. All parts 

of the life of the city are related to its trade 
and shipping. 


POP RINGS THE BELL. Film: 23 min., 
B&W; Public Relations in the Schools: 
Adult; price: $50 or free loan; National 
School Service Inst., 27 E. Monroe, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 

“Pop” Gregor, the school’s custodian, 
convinces a tax-minded citizenry that com- 
munity progress comes through education. 


LITTLE HIAWATHA. Film: 8 min., 
Color, Primary; Price: $100 for 6 yr. 
lease; Walt Disney Productions, 2400 
Alameda Ave., Burbank. 


In typical Disney style, one sees Hia- 
watha paddle along the creek, stalk his 
prey, release the rabbit, locate the bear, and 
be chased by it. The animals help him 
escape in most unusual ways, so that he 
finally paddles home in triumph. Long: 
fellow’s immortal poem provides the theme. 


VENICE. Film: 12 min., black and white; 
Travel and Social Studies: Jr. High, Sr. 
High, College, Adult; price: $50; Audio- 
Visual Supply Co., 247 Broadway, La- 
guna Beach. 

The charm of Venice is brought to one 
as he travels down the canals and visits the 
famous buildings of the ancient city. 


LET CHILDREN MAKE 
THEIR OWN CARDS 
It’s easy to be creative 


with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


FINN. U URL 


Distinctive, interest- 
ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make = 
themselves, so inspir- = 
ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 
the original non- 
toxic product, is = 
ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inex- 
: pensive, vivid, non- 
toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker- 
top canister. 


INL. 


riubisnatned™ Seem. 


IIL 


I 


Send for free descriptive 
folder on use of Genie 
me — screen 
printing and finger paint- 
ing. Write Dept. ST-12. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Western Division Office: 
5636 East bist St. 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


IINUUUUULUNH 


TT 
HW 


Sa N00 0 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AL 
PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. 
Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell 
Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL MAP 


Beautifully illustrated in color, 17”x22”, of early 
California History from its discovery to the 
1880's. Authentic data on Old’ Missions, Spanish 
explorers, gold seeking emigrant parties, and 
other historical facts. Ideal for students, teachers, 
librarians, collectors. 

Send Today $1.00 Postpaid 


BUTLER ART SERVICE, P.O. Box 88-w, Orange, Calif. 
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Send for this NOW ! 


a 
AUDIO-VISUAL D i 


Z Vy) [) 

on NY 

DRAWING PROGRAM OB 
BOX 381, CARLSBAD, CALIFORNIA > 


Fifth Annual Summer Tour to. 


EUROPE 


12 countries @ 60 days 
$1,224 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 


range, California 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
Member of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
July 14 to August 24, 1955 
Intensive courses in Spanish and English 
Languages, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Gov- 
ernment, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 


For illustrated literature: 
Escuela de Verano 
Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L. México. 


FASTER, BETTER READING 


3 Easy to Use « Lowest Cost Portable 

q RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 

\ reading rate calculator. 814" long, 
—... 24 lbs. Complete with study man- 
SS: ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
—<> EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Mode! 10. 


Improves visual speed, accuracy . 





Pai - 
AVR 

<= 

Rateometer practice items, manual, case 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. T, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


ADVENTURE TOURS 


OFF BEATEN TRACK with Dave Wynn. 
Lv. June 25 (13 Countries) 


Plus Scandinavia, Morocco & Jugoslavia. 
80 Days. All Expense. Ship or Air. 


Private Motorcoach, Good Hotels and Meals. 


Ample Free Time. College Credit Optional. 


AROUND WORLD with Dr. Tarbell. 
Leave July Ist (by PAA)................. $2335 


WYNN TOURS 
445 E. Leadora Glendora, Calif. 





CALENDAR of coming events 


December 3-4—CTA State Council 
Meeting; Committee Meetings; Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

December 3-4—CTA North Coast 
Section; Board Meeting; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

December 3-7—American Vocational 
Association; Annual Meeting; San 
Francisco. 

December 4-5—California Business 
Education Association; Executive Board 
Meeting; San Francisco. 

December 7—California Conserva- 
tion Council; Annual Meeting; Berke- 
ley. 

December 8—Imperial County Field 
Conference; El] Centro. 


REARMAMENT 





“Time to go home, children. Don’t for- 
get these.” 


Joel Dvorman, Long Beach 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


$2.80 for 1 year 


OF B10 TOL SPORE oisicis cs stesameassices 


December 8—California Associatio 
of School Administrators; Section 
Chairmen Meeting; Los Angeles, 

December 8—CASA; Board of Gy. 
ernors Meeting; Los Angeles. 

December 9—CASA; Administraty, 


Policies Commission Meeting; Los 4p, } 


geles. 
December 11—CTA Central sq 
tion; Advisory Meetings; Fresno, 
December 11—CTA Board of Dire. 
tors Meeting; San Francisco, 
December 11—Conference on 4). 
cation of Mentally Retarded Studen 
at Secondary School Level, sponsore; 
by Bureau of Special Education, Sta 
Department of Education and Sy 
Francisco State College; San Francis 
December 27-29—National Coung! 
of Teachers of Mathematics; NE\ 
15th Christmas Meeting; St. Louis, 
December 27-29—NEA National S« 
ence Teachers Association and Amer 
can Association for the Advancemen! 
of Science; Annual Meeting; Berkeley 
January 7—CTA Bay Section; Execv. 
tive Committee Meeting; San Fra. 
cisco. 
January 7—CTA Southern Section 
Board Meeting; Los Angeles. 
January 7—Classroom Teachers De 
partment, Northern Section; Executive 
Board Meeting; Sacramento. 
January 8—CTA Central Section 
Council Meeting; Fresno. 
January 8—CTA Northern Section 
Council Meeting; Sacramento. 
January 12-13—California Congres 
of Parents and Teachers; Board of Mar: 
agers Meeting; San Francisco. 
January 15—CTA Bay Section 
Council Meeting; Berkeley. 
January 15—CTA Southern Section 
Council Meeting; Los Angeles. 
January 15—CTA State Board « 
Directors Meeting; San Francisco. 


Summer ‘55 


INVITATION TO EUROPE 


Visit Portugal, Spain, North Africa, Franc 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Lurem 
bourg, Belgium, Holland, England and Scot 
land. Extensions to Ireland and Scandinavia 


Tour conducted for 6th summer by 
Frances Robinson of San Jose State College. 


Write for detailed folder to: 


JERRY DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
74 W. San Carlos St. San Jose, Calf 
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The coupons you clip may bring you 
sight, new ideas that you can use or adapt 
7 ao class work. Material prepared by 
she advertisers in CTA Journal has been 
4 cially planned for your use. 
not be listed in the column below, 


we Some of 


ca may write directly to the adver- 
rer for it, Always write the advertiser 
when you are in a hurry for his material. 
The coupon is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 

31, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color, Shows the most interesting spots 
slong the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet “How to See America,” which 
ives the historical background of bus 
travel and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned traveler will 
Booklet also includes one page 


(Greyhound 


like this, 
of study outline on bus travel. 
Lines.) 

‘59. “Projection Screens” is a 12-page 
folder that will help you select the proper 
greens for your projection requirements. 
Many sizes and types are described in words 
and pictures and prices indicated. 
Models include those for either lighted or 
darkened rooms, and for wall, table, or 
tripod, A chart for determining the right 
ize screen for your needs is also shown. 
(Radiant Manufacturing Corp.) 


are 


60. Sources of Material, published for 
teachers of elementary-school science. Eight 
pages listing sources of materials and sup- 
(The Dryden 


plies for elementary science. 
Press, Inc.) 


27. Teachers Manual for the 27th An- 
nual School Broadcast Course, ‘“The Science 
and Drama of Music.” The Manual is 
intended as a guide to educators wishing 
to develop original projects correlated with 
regular classroom listening. A single copy 
is available to teachers in the seven West- 
em states and the territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska on request. (Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. ) 


57. Leaflet on improving reading rate 
and comprehension through the use of the 


Rateometer in the classroom, the clinic or 
in home study. (Audio-Visual Research.) 


WRONG SCHOOL: Picture caption on 
page 36 of October CTA Journal errone- 
ously gave credit to “students in San Luis 
Obispo who helped in the (Save the Chil- 
dren annual clothing) drive last year.” It 
should have read “students at Leuzinger 
high school in Lawndale.” This fine school 


in Centinela Valley has long been a great 
booster for SCF. 
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EIGHT-STUDENT SCHOOL PROVIDES EDUCATION 
IN OLD DEPOT OF ISOLATED COMMUNITY 


a 





Boi 


ENTIRE STUDENT BODY and faculty of Honda school, which for eight years has been 
using the waiting room of Southern Pacific’s Concepcion station in Santa Barbara county. 
These eight children are ages seven to 14; four will graduate from the eighth grade this 


year. S.P. photo. 


Lack of a good road makes Concep- 
cion one of the State’s most inaccessible 
communities and accounts for its hav- 
ing one of the West’s most unusual 
schoolhouses. 

Here is a unique variation of the 
old-fashioned, one-room public school, 
completely in the American tradition 
of such country schools except that this 
one is not “little red” but railroad yel- 
low—because school holds in the wait- 
ing room of Southern Pacific’s historic 
Concepcion Station. 

A mainline railroad track passes be- 
tween the depot and nearby Pt. Con- 
ception lighthouse, but the fast trains 
no longer stop. The dirt road snaking 
19 miles through the hills to State 
Highway 1 becomes a quagmire in wet 
weather, isolating the little community 
for days at a time. 


Honda School explained Principal- 


Teacher Mortimer Wells Baldwin, 35, 
has its own school district and trustees 
organized under Santa Barbara County 
Department of Education. Through 
generosity of the railroad in leaving 
the depot building intact and furnish- 
ing it rent-free to the district, the school 
has been meeting in the station waiting 
room for eight years. 

On November 1 the tiny student- 
body and its new _ teacher-principal, 
Mrs. Sibyl Sanberg, who succeeded Mr. 
Baldwin in September, moved down 
the road a half-mile to their own prop- 
erty. The trustees had secured land 
and moved in a suitable building after 
eight years of meeting in the depot. 

For three months of the year the road 
to the nearest town, Lompoc, 26 miles 
away, is practically impassable. Having 
their own little school is the only way 
the isolated citizens of Concepcion can 
give their children an education. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


where more than one copy is available. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Address 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-1955 only 


I indicate quantity desired 
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HE man who washes our office 

windows stopped his work long 
enough to tell me about the last PTA 
meeting he attended. “.. . but how do 
ya salute the flag? There was a teacher 
there who did it the old way. Isn’t there 
a right way to salute the flag?” I started 
to tell him about civilians placing the 
right hand over the heart and . . . “No, 
I mean the pledge, isn’t that what you 
call itP Didn’t they change it or some- 
thing?” he interrupted hurriedly. 


I remembered reading about the 
words “under God” being added. He 
thought the addition was all right and 
went away with the air of a man who 
had just heard words of wisdom from 
an authority. Encouraged, I found the 
rest of the story: 


RANCIS BELLAMY, a staff man at 

Youth’s Companion, wrote the 
“Pledge of Allegiance” August 1892 
and it was printed in the edition of 
September 8. It was first used in public 
on Columbus Day that October, mark- 
ing the 400th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. He wrote it: 


“I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and (to) the republic for which 
it stands—one nation indivisible 
—with liberty and iustice for 
all.” 


In 1923 the Washington Flag Con- 
ference, believing that the code should 
be strictly American, changed the 
words my flag to the flag of the United 
States. For further clarity, the words 
of America were added in 1924. 

The third change went into effect 
this summer. Public Law 396, passed 
by the 83rd Congress and signed by 
President Eisenhower on Flag Day, 
June 14, 1954, changed the text to 
include the words under God. The law 
reads: 


“The following is designated 
as the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag: ‘I pledge allegiance to the 
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“One nation under God, indivisible. . » 


flag of the United States of 
lmerica and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation un- 
der God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.’ Such pledge 
should be rendered by standing 
with the right hand over the 
heart...” 


arg of a new strength sweep- 

ing the country is this acknowledg- 
ment that we may pledge our faith 
“under God.” 

History shows us that when a people 
is beaten and oppressed, God—in what- 
ever form He may appear—becomes 
the symbol of the one last source of 
strength. Men for whom everything 
has turned to dust have learned to pray 
in their despair. 

In our generation it has not been 
popular or “practical” to combine the 
thought of God with politics or social 
conduct or education. But in recent 
months, measurable in direct propor- 
tion to heightened ideological tensions, 
we hear and feel and see the evidence 
that God is inseparable from the con- 
duct of human affairs. 

No familiarity with theological for- 
malism aids me in writing this; it 
embarrasses me—as it will embarrass 
many of my readers—to write about 
abstractions which should remain in the 
field of the rabbi, the priest, and the 
minister. But as a reporter, I could 
sketch with accuracy the story of peo- 
ple who reach out faltering hands 
toward a strength greater than theirs. 

The search began, I think, when a 
great rose-tinted mushroom cloud ap- 
peared over Hiroshima. It became an 
urgency when half the peoples of the 
world joined hands in a godless political 
alliance. 

When we counted the inferior mili- 
tary power of the free peoples, we felt 
like a man trapped in a blind alley with 
a hoodlum’s knife at his throat. We 
no longer held the super-bomb alone— 
knowledge which we had fervently 
hoped would keep the brigand away. 
There was nothing left to do but wait 
and hope and pray. 

We no longer consider prayer the 
recourse of weaklings. Nor do we pro- 
fess weakness in turning to moral law. 
We suddenly realize that we have great 
reserves, even though our military 


strength is numerically inferior to the 
Red armies. In the defense of liberty 
we can call on the untapped spiritual 


power of free men. Twice in this cen.’ 


tury the world has seen this power 
expressed—a mighty, vital thing which 
may not be stilled. 

Historian Arnold Toynbee declares 
in his Study of History that religion jg 
not the inspiration of civilization py 
its very reason for being. Many be. 
lieve that the life-and-death struggle of 
religion and communist atheism has 
made our “reason for being” clearly 
apparent. Cautiously, perhaps, but in. 
evitably we are sharing that view jn 
public education. 


Carefully aware that in this country 
we have a _ historical separation of 
church and state, the teaching profes. 
sion has widely adopted the concepts 
of moral and spiritual guidance. We 
do not preach in the classrooms; we do 
not request or accept the Bible as a 
textbook. But out of individual and 
personal conviction of impotency has 
grown a social awakening pointing toa 
solution—perhaps a salvation—in be- 
liefs more basic than political tradition. 


We live in a world of psychological 
unrest. Teachers see the havoc of 
youth facing a grim unknown. People 
of all ages feel no security from the 
threat of war, knowing that the next 
time atomic devastation strikes, none 
will be spared. Juvenile delinquency, 
in large measure, springs from the 
decay of moral stamina resulting from 
the breakdown of social stability. 

“One nation under God, indivisible 

” I see the faces of immigrants 
gazing at the upstretched arm of the 
Statue of Liberty. I see Marines plant: 
ing a flag at Iwo Jima. I see a farmer 
planting corn, a mechanic working « 
his bench, a preacher standing above 
a multitude in an Easter dawn, 4 
teacher greeting her class in the mor- 
ing, a President facing a_ television 
camera as he talks calmly of faith and 
free men. 

I shall not speak of these things t0 
the man who cleans our office windows: 
he will not understand. On_ second 
thought, I think he would. It was the 
window-cleaner who wanted to know 
about the “right way” to pledge the 
flag. And he makes it his business ' 
let in the light. 
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CTA MEMBERS MA\| 
SAVE 40% ON CAR 
INSURANCE! 


INITIAL DISCOUNT 20%. ESTIMATED YEAR-END POLICYHOLDERS DIVIDEND 25%. TOTAL 
SAVINGS ON TEACHERS PLAN POLICIES EXPECTED TO REACH 40% OF STANDARD RATES, 


POLICY 


Average saving of $42 
estimated for 16,000 
members now in plan! 


Safe driving by 

teachers results in 

lower-than-average 

accident losses on 

teachers insurance, 

making it possible 
to give initial discounts of 20 per cent 
while paying year-end dividends of 25 
per cent. Total savings to CTA mem- 
bers will probably reach 40 per cent of 
standard rates! Even if you are now 
insured by a non-Board company at 
sub-standard rates, you may still save 
in this CTA-sponsored plan. 


Fast, NATIONWIDE Claims Service! 


All policyholders’ claims are normally 
paid within 24 hours of the time re- 
ports and invoices are received. Thir- 
ty-four claims service offices provide 
local claims aid in California. On out- 
of-state claims you are served by the 
same reputable independent adjusters 
used by other leading insurance com- 
panies. No claims release is required 
on car repairs. Lib- 

ral settlements are 

the rule. For tow 

ing and roadside 

______ service, if covered 

= by your policy, you 

call any nearby 


garage 


| 


eS 


THE PEAK OF 
PROTECTION! 


The plan is under- 
written by Califor- 
nia Casualty, one 
of the nation’s saf- 
est companies. Pol- 
icies are non-as- 
sessable. CTA has 
a representative on 
the board of di 
rectors 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


For exact costs and estimated savings | 
for your particular car, fill in the re 
ply form completely and mail it today. 





1 savings | 


1 the re- 
it today. 
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